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Want It: 





Ask your doctor all about Ayer’s non- 


alcoholic Sarsaparilla. 


Then you will 


Know whether you want it or not. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


NON-ALCOGHOLIC 





Want a nerve tonic? - 
Want a blood purifier? - 
Want a strong alterative ? 
Want a family medicine ? 
Want it without alcohol ? 
Want Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ? 


Ask your doctor 
Ask your doctor 
Ask your doctor 
Ask your doctor 
Ask your doctor 
Ask your doctor 


Free From Alcohol 





J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 




















fitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of: New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was fiquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


WOME CE ccccccdncescvesscce $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
Wee CRORE OF. . cccicocesoce ye 230,616,103.20 


Paid losses during that period.. 


130,940,447.61 
Issued certificates of profits to 


OE tobe cae bescvbadoncewe 82,497,340.00 
Of which there have been re- 
NEE vnccenande¢eedéscoccs 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 
BOG. «0.46 O50 00. 6tcved cenceessesé 7:429,070.00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 
SND GR +5 4 onoeddus dbbeces 19,923,965.85 


On December 31, 1907, the assets 

of the company amounted to. 12,664,897.11 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the be 
miums terminated during the year, t el a reduc- 
ing. the cost of insurance. 

or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 

ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
sg IP in accordance with the charter. 


RAVEN, President 
CoRwEL IUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD E. oon", Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E. Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FL OYD. JONES, Secretary 














The Best are Invariably the 





Cheapest. 


This rule applies particularly to seeds. 
Ours are backed up by A Reputation 
of Over 100 Years Standing. 

Send for our catalogue now. Sate Gr 
any 


the most valuable and most artistic 
seed catalogue published in America 








J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay St., thro’ to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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The Significance of the 
Personality of Christ for 
the Minister of To-day 


THREE ADDRESSES 
Delivered at the Yale Divinity School 


By REV. ERNEST G. GUTHRIE 
REV. PERCY H. EPLER 
REV. WILLARD B. THORP, D.D. 


Dean Curtis of Yale says: 
“Nothing could be more in harmony, not only 
with the spirit of Yale, but with the letter also.” 


Dean Hodges ‘of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., says: 
“This little book burns with fire. The writers 
deal with everlasting realities as men who have 
not only studied them but experienced them.” 


President Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Theological Seminary says: 


“I.close the reading with feelings of gratitude 
to these authors. . . . I welcome the ardor 
of devotion that burns in parts of this volume 
even more than I admire the intellectual hon- 
esty with which the book is penetrated. I 
should like to have all of my own students read 
it and shall not fail to draw their attention to-it. 
May the day soon come when the younger min- 
istry shall follow such contemporary leadership 
as this.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott in The Outlook of Jan- 
uary 18th, 1908, commences his article of 
three pages, entitled “A Unique Personality,” 
as follows: 

“A little volume on the Personality of Christ, 
consisting of three addresses delivered on a 
Commencement occasion at Yale Divinity 
School, has suggested the reflections which fol- 
low, for which acknowledgment is here made 
to the authors of this volume. The volume is 
recommended to the thoughtful consideration 
of both laymen and clergymen, especially the 
latter.” 

Bound in gray boards, cloth back and gilt top. 

90.pages. Price, 75 cents net. Postage, 6 cts. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 


























* Pushing 
Your 
Business” 


is *. strong new book on stvetan Oy 

D. MacGregor, Ph. B., of the BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE. It is crammed full of 
money making ideas—not theory, but the 
experience of one of the foremost advertis- 
ing men in the country. 


“PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS” gets right down 
to the fundamentals of copy, mediums and methods, 
and tells how to advertise successfully. It deals 
with the technique—the externals—of advertising, 
but more than that, it goes below the surface, down 
to bed rock principles. The book is new and differ- 
ent. It does not merely give you sample advertise- 
ments to copy, but é helps you to help yourse¥—to work 
out your own salvation in your advertisin eee. 
The author has had a hand in some of big; 
and most successful advertising campaigns. is 
“copy’’ has produced many thousands of dollars 
worth of Dustecsn. He — — branch of pub- 
licity from the inside. The book written in the 
keen, personal style that has made the author’s ad- 
er ay 
“I consider Mr. MacGregor one of the best writers 
of financial and real estate adve' in the coun- 
try."’—H. EB. Lesan, Pres. Lesan- Adv. Agency, 
St. +, Louis, New York and Chicago, 
I have never read a book on this subject that 
ye _ or hel ae = “. aoe es ‘Pushing 
r Business.’ ’’—H. E. wa Gen. r. 
Bipot ‘Finlay Realty Co., os York. — . 


Ma 
ing and I think the work he has done in that line 
the bes —J. BE. Woodman, 


and, Knox & Co., Publishers Representa 
York, Chicago, St: Louis. “A —_ New 
others who nape zt favorably of Mr. Rg 
Evans, Treas., 


Register Co.; 8. aay. Met * Vice-Preside 
Doubleday, Page 3" s 0. H. Blackman, View: 
Pres., Frank Preeer Adv. Co., and A. L. Wells, 


While deali poe — Pa my real 
estate adverti a f the b ay treat- 
ment of the subject, PUSHING °YouR BUSINESS” 
is practically helpful to everyone who wants to get 

biggest returns from his adver- A 
tising. The is illustrated, handsomely 

rinted and bound a boards. Price 47 

1.00, postage prepaid, 

If you want genvthe b help in Ed 7 
your business send for this book now. 4°f 


The Bankers ot Bankers 
Publishing 7 99 William St. 
Co., 99 William New York 


‘_y 4 
Enclosed find $1.00, for 
Street, New vy which send me one copy 
York 3°, of “PUSHING YOUR BUSI- 
NESS,”’ by T. D. MacGregor. 





4 
oy B.. . it wcsntdéinckansevernees 
nT a ee epaadeas eee 
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Governor Fughes isa Forceful Speaker 


His addresses are characterized by the 
most careful preparation and the most 






speeches is to 





———— 














thoughtful presentation. To read his 


have the interpreta- 
tion by a great mind 
of the situations and 
problems which con- 
front our country to- 
day. THe INDEPENDENT 
has made arrange- 
ments with G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons to col- 
lect and publish the 
addresses and letters 
of Governor Hughes 
in book form. It is 
expected that this 
book will be off the 
press and ready for 
mailing next week. If 
you will send us your 
order now, we will 
enter your name for 
an advance copy, 


which will be sent you from the first 
delivery. The price of the volume in- 
cluding postage is $1.50. . 


THE INDEPENDENT 





130 Fulton Street, New York 
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A Gift Book Filled With Easter Sentiment 


The tid-bits of sentiment found in the great gift book, “ Heart-Throbs,” keep tne 
neart young, the affection warm, the spirit strong, the sy mpathy mellow, the humor keen 
—a book that throbs with all the noble impulse of life—‘‘ Heart Throbs. ” You cannot 
possibly know the fascination of this book until you have a copy in your hand—so 
curious—so interesting—so companionable—an ideal book for the-library table to be 
picked up at odd moments. 

Over $10,000 cash was paid to the contributors of this now priceless collec= $1 50 


tion of gems. Over 400 Pages, 840 Complete Selections, offered to you 
in neat, handsome Gift-book Binding, Gold and Illuminated Cover, for 
You can’t go wrong to give “ Heart Throbs” at any season or any event. Don’t let Easter time 
go by without giving at least one copy of “Heart Throbs.” It will mean more than you think for, 
deal ° b P h COUPON --22 2-226 
Order now of your dealer, or direct by using the = the Chapple Pub. Co. 914 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
coupon, and you will thank us. = Gentlemen: Please send me.... copies of Heart 


* Throbs in accordance with your special offer in 
Address - Tue Inperenpent. I enclose $ 


THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO. aan for same. 


914 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Paul Anthony, 
Christian 


By KiRAM W. HAYES. 415 pages. $1.507postpaid, 


A brilliant rovel dealing with the greatest re- 
ligious question of the age; also setting forth in 
a readable manner the practical workings of 
Christian Healing. 


“This book, by all the rules of literature, should 
make a ‘hit.” Regarded either fancifully or se- 
riously it is a work worth while. Looked at as 
fiction, it is exceptionally interesting; looked at as 
a portrayal of truth, it is marvelous in its calm 
setting forth of what may appear as magic and 
miracle performed by a young American in a 
prince’s domain in India.”—The Quincy (IIl.) 
Whig. 

“As to the make-up of the book, nothing better 
could be desired. The type is clear and beautiful 
and the presswork of the best. It is a most prom- 
ising bit of workmanship from a new firm that has 
taken its place among the book publishers of 
literary Boston.”—Philadelphia Record. 





REID PUBLISHING CO. 
30 Huntington Ave. Boston 














Ghe 
World’s Finest Nursery Products 


It may appear boastful by saying our Nursery products 
are the finest, but we mean just what we say. In the 
Nursery business there are grades and different quali- 
ties of grades. We grow and sell only the best, which 
is the cheapest, but not always the lowest in price. 
Before accepting the lowest price on your list of require- 
ments you should visit our Nurseries. 

These products, consisting of the largest selection of 
Ornamentals in the country, are produced in our 150 
acres of Nurseries within eight miles of New York City 


Our Illustrated General Catalog No. 10 has helped 
thousands in making selections and purchases; it will 
help you. for it. 


BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


Narserymen and Landscape _Architects 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


ll The &lm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 
N E Wuvbrane: 
HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. ithstands zero 
weather without injury. Immense 
heads of purest white blooms in June 
(see illustration). After maturity turn- 
ing to deep green like the foliage,— 
an attractive feature. Asa specimen 
The New Hardy Hy- in groups, or massed in the foreground 
drangea—from photo of taller shrubsitis a tremendous success. 
PRICES well established, deliv-\, From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each, 
ery after April 15th} $13.50 per 10; § inch pots, $1.00 
each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, §.go each, $4.50 per 10; 3 inch pots, $.35 
each, $3.25 per 10. Shipment by Express advised. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn: 


Our 1908 Aardy tree and plant catalog is mow ready. You 

















can well afford to send for a copy before placing your spring order. 
\ Strictly the best le only, at consistent prices y, 
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DUCATE YOUR GIRL IN HOME-MAKING 


ome-study courses. Cookery, diet, health, housekee . dress 
making. Booklet, “The Profession of Home Maken Fite: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 613 W. 69th St., Chicago, IU! 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
CHAPPAQUA, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


Home school for ag? oily ypter Socteer of Extenda. Cte Tre 
posateny, Comme: Manual Training, Music, Art Courses. miles 
from New York. to $375  —; and Home 


& year. 
Mother for young ren, CHAS. & BLENIs, Supt. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


announce the removal of the Seminary to Cambridge in 
the fall of 1908 and its affiliation with Harvard Uni- 
versity. The Seminary remains autonomous, but An- 
dover students may enjoy University privileges, have ac- 
cess to many new courses of instruction, and become 
candidates for Harvard degrees. The removal brings the 
Seminary into contact with the best religious and philan- 
thropic work in New England. The rorst year begins 
October rst, 1908. 

For information respecting terms of admission, courses 
of instruction, degrees, scholarships, etc., address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, Andover, Mass. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP WONPOSET tox“ 
An ideal vacation camp for young boys. Splendid cli- 
mate. Plenty of wholesome fun, fishing, boating, and all 
the other sports boys love. Send for booklet to 
ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East 71st St., New York. 


A Summer Camp for Boys 
ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 
Twenty-third season opens June 26th. Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. A camp for manly boys. 


For circulars address 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, 180 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


























Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
uise, because none isneeded. It is the a 

feapurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 

, that makesit offensive to taste and smell. 

The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


> Free from Taste or Odor. 


It is this purity that makes Moller's 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.” 

The genuine is sold ONLY in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 

SOLE AGENTS 
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Dr SAACTHOMI SONS 
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Select two months’ 
EUROPE "ic: Summer tour. — 
Personal escort; choice of routes; parties small; fine 
steamers. Apply at once. 


S. H. Longley, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 











y Norse fan Bonds Reasonable 
inavian rsa — - 
Ca ‘ 1 roadway N.Y. Rates 
full informa- 


$165 and up. Circu! 
tion free. Select, imited membership ; 
comfortable travel. Ideal European Tours. Box 


Tdeal | 
European 
oe 





1055-A, Pittsburg, Pa. 
‘ + 5 ee A NE 








UWROPE with Professors Naylor-Rese- 
bush, of Lawrence University. by, Bephacia upon 
SCENERY, A&T, HISTORY, 


bene FE: Tours, Appleten, Wis. 


, 3d b; 
EUROPE (Waite star Lime Mediterranean Route—0-14 


days. Fifteenth Pe anced Tour—Special yy F for T Oat 
ladies. Address MISS BARBOOR, 29 East 29th St., 











Travel Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- 
Study tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICK, 


Club Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Holidays in England 


Send 4 cents fpoatege) for illustrated book describing 
CATHEDRAL ROUTE Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and 
Tennyson Districts, also HARWICH ROUTE, EN ‘I 
TO THE CONTINENT VIA HOOK OF HOLLAN 1g OR 





ANTWERP. Address KETCHAM, Gen’l A 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY F ae D 
62 C Broadway, New 









Independent Travelers 
and Tourist Agents 
before making arrange- 
ments for ‘ours to 


ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 
GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
or any part of 


EUROPE 


are invited to communicate with the 
General American Passenger Agency of the 


NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 
FLUSHING ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


**RUNDREISE TICKETS” 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION TICKETS AROUND 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
““THE GREAT MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM” 
Through Tickets from London to Continental Points 


COMPLETE EUROPEAN INFORMATION 
AND BOOKING BUREAU 

Guide Books, Maps, Hotel 

Guides, R.R. and 8.8, 

Time Tables, and full in- 

formation furnished free, 

Address 


Cc. BAKKER 


General American Agent 
If 401-409 Broadway, New York 



















































UNARD LINE 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
Passengers booked through to London and Paris. 
Etruria....Mar. 28, 11 AM|Lucania...... Apr. 8, 11 AM 


Mauretania...Apr. 1, 3 PM|Umbria..... Apr. 11, 11 AM 
Carmania...Apr. 4, 10 AM/jLusitania....Apr. 15, 3 PM 





MAURETANIA, April 1 | 1 | LUSITANIA, April 15 
Largest, Fastest, Finest in the World. 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME, VIA GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 





PANNONIA.......... March 26, noon; May if pay 2 
fo ls | i ee April 9, noon; May 28, July 16 
SLAVONIA. .ccccccccee April 30, noon; June 18, Aug. 6 


Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! Agent, 
21-24 State St., opposite the Battery. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room “= Bath, $3.00 per ann and up 
and and Bath, $5.( $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms}$1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 










ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 












HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 





















JEWIsé @oncEr 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons a Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’*’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 

135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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McCutcheon’s 


“The Linen Store” 








SCOTCH, ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
MADRAS, 32 in., 40c. to 85c. yd. 

D. & J. ANDERSON’S CELEBRATED 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 82 in., 45c. and 50c. yd. 

FINE AUSTRIAN GALATEA (Fast 
Color), 27 in., 50c. yd. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH PIQUES, 
small, medium and large cords, Special Finish, 
27 to 36 in., 35c. to $1.50 yd. 

Printed French Percales (Fast Colors), 82 
in. wide, 30c. yd. 

Natural Colored Linen and Silk Mixtures, 
42 in. wide, $2.00 to $2.50. 

We also display a full range of Fine Dress 
Linens in all White, plain colors and fancy 
effects, adapted for tailored Waists, Suits and 
Dresses. 





Tailor Made Linen Suits 


A complete line of Jacket, Suits, made of 
Linen and high-class Cottons. Some very 
artistic and dressy models are included in this 
collection, as well as the strictly tailored. In 
addition to the White, we have these in Nat- 
ural, Brown and Blue, or with stripes and 
checks. 

Prices range $15.00, 18.00, 20.00, 25.00 
up to 75.00 

We are receiving daily from the best high- 
class tailors exclusive models in Wool Suits 
for early spring wear. 

Mail Orders and requests for Samples of 
Dress Goods receive our prompt attention. 








OPPOSITE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 











A selected Mortgage on improved New 
York and suburban Real Estate, made to 
home-owners, by practical and conservative 
appraisers and financiers, is acknowledged 
to be the safest investment in the long 
run. This is the business of the 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


that enables it to make your savings, or 
surplus, earn and pay you 


9% a Year 


on every dollar, every day intrusted to our 
care, and subject to withdrawal at your op- 
tion upon required notice. Earnings begin 
the day your money is received and paid for 
full time left with us. 

All business under the supervision of the 
New York Banking Department. 


Write for particulars. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Established 15 years. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 












Three Sister Nurses 


The Misses Avery, 735 West Central Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., graduates of this school. 

«u,2 he eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 1906, writes: 
On my last case I received $25 a week.” 

We have trained thousands of women in their 
own homes, to earn $12 to $30 a week. 

The Chautauqua School’s method of preparation 
has been proven—its success admits of no question. 
Send to-day for 56-pp. Blue Book explaining our 
new method, Also interesting stories of experience 
by 100 graduates and physicians, just issued. 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
291 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 












+ 
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Survey of the World 


It was announced by 
authority on the 21st 
that the President 
had decided to send to Congress this 
week a message recommending that ac- 
tion be taken with respect to several 
questions. The legislative program to 
be set forth in the message is in some 
measure the fruit of recent conferences 
at the White House with prominent busi- 
ness men, representatives of the Civic 
Federation, labor leaders and members of 
Congress. One of these conferences, in 
which the views of commercial organi- 
zations in the Middle West were present- 
ed, took place on the 20th. Included in 
the legislative program to be recommend- 
ed are a declaration by Congress in favor 
of a revision of the tariff at a special ses- 
sion to be held soon after March 4th, 
1909; an amendment to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law “making important con- 
cessions to combinations of both labor 

and capital”; a bill limiting the powers 
- of certain courts concerning the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes; passage of 
an employers’ liability bill, and the enact- 
ment of the pending Aldrich Currency 
bill. Among those who conferred with 
the President on the 20th were the presi- 
dents and several members of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, the St. 
Louis Business Men’s League, and the 
Kansas City Commercial Club. About 
4,500 business men, corporations and 
firms in the Middle West are members of 
these organizations. In an address to the 
President they said: 


Legislation Desired 
by the President 


“We never were in a more prosperous con- 
dition than prior to the panic of last fall.. Our 
labor was all employed, our capital profitably 
invested. In a short period these conditions 
have changed. Certain lines of business are 


almost. stagnant, brought about by the fear of 
the people as to the stability of some of our 
institutions. Money has been hoarded instead 
of flowing into the ordinary channels of invest- 
ment, securities and the various commercial 
interests. Two primary causes are responsible 
for this condition: First, the gross violation of 
law by some corporations, and grafting by 
some public officials, and, second, a deficient 
currency system wholly incapable of responding 
to needs of commerce when fear and uncer- 
tainty are engendered in the minds of the 
masses.” 


Unrest and distrust were due at the be- 
ginning, the address continued, to the 
disclosures of the life insurance investiga- 
tion in New York. Following these was 
the calamity in San Francisco. Grafting 
and bribery were unearthed there and in 
three other important cities, and “finally 
came the exposure of high finance, man- 
ipulation of the assets of great railroads 
and the conviction of their officials, with 
those of large industrial corporations, for 
utter disregard of the laws of the Nation 
and the States.” It was not surprising 
that the confidence of the people was 
shaken : 


“To you, Mr. President, we accord the credit 
due for compelling a respect of the law by the 
great and small alike. We believe that your 
work toward business morality will be remem- 
bered as a milestone, not only in the develop- 
ment of this country’s business morals, byt as 
a milestone in the progress of the world. We 
believe the business integrity of the average 
merchant in this country is of a higher stand- 
ard than in any other; we therefore appreciate 
arid commend all the more your fearless ac- 
tivity which has resulted in raising the stand- 
ard, and we realize that no greater service 
has ever been rendered our country. 

“No great good has ever been accomplished 
in any times without some suffering in conse- 
quence, but we now urge you to consider with 
extreme patience the unusual conditions that 
prevail, and, while abandoning no exprest 
principle, to adjust your executive actions to 
the requirements of this period of business 
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timidity. We ask y6u to indicate to the Con- 
gress the corrective measures you deem neces- 
sary to take. We believe that the first step 
toward resumption of normal business condi- 
tions can be taken by the Congress in response 
to explicit recommendations by the *Executive.” 
It is expected that action concernifig the 
tariff will be taken by means of a joint 
resolution. The proposed restrictions 
upon injunction practice are probably 
those to which Secretary Taft recently 
gave his support. Speaker Cannon has 
predicted the enactment of a new em- 
ployers’ liability law. Some think that 
there will be no legislation about injunc- 
tions and that the Sherman act will not 
be amended. These parts of the program 
have encountered much opposition in 
Congress. 


as 
Prevcst of the Mr. Roosevelt has 
not been able to agree 
Labor Conference . ; 
with representatives 


of organized labor concerning proposed 
amendments to the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law, and the disagreement may affect the 
national political campaign. He desires 
that railroads shall be permitted to make 
traffic agreements, subject to approval 
by the Commission, and that “reason- 
able” combinations in trade shall not be 
prohibited by the law. This is mainly 
on the side of capital. The nature of his 
proposed concessions to labor combina- 
tions has not been defined to the public. 
They are said to include a provision that 
the damages in such a case as that of the 
Danbury boycott shall be actual instead 
of triple. Certain members of Congress 
who have attended the conferences are 
said to have withheld their approval, at 
least until the appearance of the bill, 
which will probably be introduced by 
Mr. Hepburn. It is understood that Mr. 
Gompers (of the Federation of Labor) 
asked not only that labor unions should 
be expressly excluded from the combina- 
tions affected by the statute, but also 
that the President should recommend 
legislation that would practically legal- 
ize trade boycotts. This the President 


declined to do, and thereupon, it is as-_ 


serted, the labor representatives declined 
to approve and support his legislative 
program. Mr. Gompers also asked, it is 
said, that the issue of injunctions in labor 
controversies be prohibited, and this was 
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Last week, 
while the subject was under considera- 
tion, there was in session in Washington 
a national labor conference, called to dis- 
cuss the recent boycott decision, and rep- 


opposed by the President. 


resenting 118 national unions. On the 
19th it laid before Vice-President Fair- 
banks and Speaker Cannon, for submis- 
sion to Congress, a long memorial, 
sharply criticising the Supreme Court, 
and protesting against “the indifference, 
if not actual hostility, of Congress” to- 
ward proposed labor legislation: 

“Labor and the people generally look askance 

at the invasion of the court upon the preroga- 
tives of the lawmaking and executive depart- 
ments of our Government. The workers feel 
that Congress itself must share our chagrin 
and sense of injustice when the courts exhibit 
an utter disregard for the real intent and pur- 
pose of laws enacted to safeguard and protect 
the workers in the exercise of their normal ac- 
tivities. There is something ominous in the 
ironic manner in which the courts guarantee 
to workers the right to be maimed and killed 
without liability to the employer, the right to 
be discharged for belonging to a union, the 
right to work as many hours as employers 
please and under any conditions which they 
may impose.” 
Reference is made to the decision in the 
Danbury hatters’ case as “a perversion of 
the intent of a law by the judiciary,” and 
Congress is asked to co-operate with the 
workers in creating a public sentiment 
that “will confine the judiciary to its 
proper function.” The memorial asks 
for legislation excluding labor unions 
and farmers’ combinations from the pro- 
visions of the Sherman act, and for the 
passage of a bill limiting the issuance of 
injunctions, the employers’ liability bill, 
and the bill extending the application of 
the eight-hour law. One of the organi- 
zations which presented this memorial 
is the farmers’ Society of Equity, now 
prominent in the tobacco controversy in 
Kentucky. On the 21st the leaders of 
the labor conference issued an address to 
worke-s, urging them to protest by mass 
meetings, by political pressure, and by 
letters to members of Congress, against 
the recent boycott decision, and to insist 
upon the legislation sought in the memo- 
rial. It calls upon the workers to stand 
by their friends and to “defeat their ene- 
mies, whether they be candidates for 
President, for Congress or for other of- 
fices.” 

















When our Government’s 
plans for the battleship 
fleet’s movements west- 
ward from San Francisco were pub- 
lished on the 14th, it was noticed that 
no provision for a visit to Japan had been 
made. On the 19th an invitation from 
the Japanese Government was received 
and accepted. In his letter to Secretary 
Root, Ambassador Takahira said: 
“Under instruction from his Majesty’s Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs I have the honor to 
communicate to you that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, having learned of the contemplated cruise 
of the United States battleship fleet from San 
Francisco to the Philippine Islands, are sin- 
cerely anxious to be afforded an opportunity to 
cordially welcome that magnificent fleet and to 
give an enthusiastic expression to the sentiment 
of friendship and admiration invariably enter- 
tained by the people of Japan towards the peo- 
ple of the United States. I am further in- 
structed to inform you that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment is firmly convinced of the reassuring 
effect which the visit of the American fleet to 
the shores of Japan will produce upon the 
traditional relations of good understanding and 
mutual sympathy which so happily exist be- 
tween the two nations, and to express to you 
the hope of the Imperial Government that the 
fleet may be instructed to call at the principal 
ports of Japan in its extended cruise in the 
Pacific.” 
Replying to this, Acting Secretary Bacon 
wrote that the President, “highly ap- 
preciating this evidence of the hearty 
good will of the Japanese nation,” asked 
that the Japanese Government be in- 
formed that the United States was “most 
happy to accept the invitation. It gives 
this Government,” he continued, “pecul- 
iar pleasure to accept because of the long 
existing and unbroken friendship be- 
tween the two countries, and the sincere 
regard of the American people for the 
people of Japan.” The visit will be made 
at Yokohama. Baron Takahira explain- 
ed that the invitation had been delayed 
until it was known that the fleet would 
cross the Pacific. The invitation and 
the prompt acceptance of it, he added, 
should quiet the disturbing elements in 
both countries and convince other na- 
tions that both were determined to main- 
tain the friendly relations which had ex- 
isted so many years. It is thought that 
an invitation will soon be received from 
China, and possibly one from Great 
Britain for a call at‘'Hong Kong. In 
Australia, the news that the fleet is com- 
ing to Melbourne and Sydney has caused 
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great satisfaction, and there have been 
many public references to the warm 
friendship and mutual esteem which have 
characterized the relations of the two 
countries. It was reported on the 17th 
that a final agreement had been reached 
concerning Japan’s executive measures 
for the restriction of emigration to the 
United States and Hawaii. Japanese 
servants and laborers at San Francisco 
have contributed, in sums ranging from 
25 cents upward, $211 to the committee 
having in charge the entertainment of 
the fleet——At his own request, Rear- 
Admiral Evans, who is in poor health, 
will be relieved of the command after the 
grand review on May 8th. Thereafter, 
and until July 6th, Rear-Admiral Thomas 
will rule the fleet, but Rear-Admiral 
Charles S. Sperry will be in command - 
when the ships leave San Francisco for 
Honolulu and during the remainder of 
the long voyage. 








The Mail In the Senate, on the 20th, 
Subsidy Bill the Mail Subsidy bill was 

past without a division. If 
the roll had been called there would have 
been only a few negative votes. This bill 
amends the Ocean Mail Service law of 
1891 by increasing the rates for steam- 
ships of the second and third classes. 
Under the present law the rate is $4 per 
mile of outward voyage for carriers 
whose speed is twenty knots, $2 for those 
which make sixteen knots, and $1 for 
twelve-knot ships. The highest rate is 
now paid for transatlantic service, but 
under the lower rates nothing has been 
done. The bill past. last week increases 
to $4 the rate for sixteen-knot vessels on 
routes to South America, the Philippines, 
Japan, China, or Australasia, 4,000 miles 
or more in length, and also doubles the 
rate for ships of the third class. These 
changes’ are in accord with the recom- 
mendations of President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Root and Secretary Straus. It 
is expected that, if the bill becomes a law, 
two new lines to South America, one to 
China and one to Australia will be estab- 
lished. During the last twelve months the 
number of American steamships regular- 
ly crossing the Pacific has been reduced 
from fifteen to eight. While the annual 
expenditure for foreign mail service 


under the bill is limited to the estimated 
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revenue from the service, the sum avail- 
able for the new mail contracts is $3,600,- 
000 a year for terms of ten years. At-the 
suggestion of Senator Bacon an amend- 
ment was adopted providing that if con- 
tracts should be made with two new lines 
from Atlantic ports to South America, 
the ships of one of them should call at 
two ports south of Cape Charles. In the 
course of the debate Senator Hale point- 
ed out that the battleship fleet in its voy- 
age around the world was depending 
upon the indulgence of foreign nations, 
as twenty-eight of the thirty-seven ac- 
companying colliers had been chartered 
abroad. Only nine American colliers 
could be obtained. In time of war the aid 
of foreign colliers might be withheld. 
Measures should be taken to give the 
navy American auxiliaries of this kind. 


J 


Harry Orchard, who 
confessed that he 
murdered ex-Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg, of Idaho, asserting 
that he had been incited to commit the 
crime by W. D. Haywood, George A. 
Pettibone and Charles E. Moyer, of the 
Western Federation of Miners, was 
brought before Judge Fremont Wood, in 
Caldwell, Ida., on the 18th, and sentenced 
to suffer death on May 15th. But the 
court recommended that the sentence be 
commuted by the Board of Pardons to 
imprisonment. When arraigned, some 
days earlier, Orchard had withdrawn his 
original plea of not guilty and had re- 
fused to substitute for it anything but a 
plea of guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree, saying: “I have told the truth, am 
guilty,.and am ready to take the conse- 
quences.” The proceedings at the time 
when sentence was pronounced were of 
a remarkable character, because Judge 
Wood, who had presided at the trials of 
Haywood and Pettibone (who were 
acquitted), expressed his belief that Or- 
chard had told the truth. Having re- 
viewed the history of the memorable 
case, he said: 

“I am more than satisfied that the defendant 
now at the bar of this court awaiting final sen 
tence has not only acted in good faith in mak- 
ing the disclosures that he did, but that he also 
testified fully and fairly to the whole truth, 
withholding nothing that was material and de- 


claring nothing which had not actually taken 
place. It was the particular province of the 
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court to observe and follow this witness upon 
the former trials, and I am of the opinion that 
no man living could conceive the stories of 
crime told by the witness and maintain him- 
self under the merciless fire of the leading 
cross-examination attorneys of the country, 
unless upon the theory that he was testifying 
to facts and circumstances which had an actual 
existence within his own experience. 

“In passing upon this question it is imma- 

terial that juries in the two cases tried have 
declared that they were not satisfied of the 
guilt of the defendants on trial. The statute 
of the State imposes a bar to‘conviction on the 
testimony of an accomplice alone, no matter 
tho he may be believed by the jury, unless there 
is other independent evidence tending to con- 
nect the defendant on trial with the commission 
of crimes. And, again, in each of the cases tried, 
the court, at the written request of each of the 
defendants, instructed the jury that a verdict of 
not guilty did not mean that the defendant on 
trial was innocent, but rather that his guilt had 
not been proven beyond a reasonable doubt in 
the manner and form prescribed by law. For 
these reasons it is at once apparent that the 
verdict of the juries referred to are not neces- 
sarily at variance with the views here ex- 
pressed.” 
The Board of Pardons, he added, should 
take into account the fact that Orchard’s 
confession and testimony had been the 
first direct evidence tending to fix re- 
sponsibility for a series of atrocious 
crimes in the mining districts of Idaho 
and Colorado. Orchard, in tears, thank- 
ed the judge for his recommendation to 
the Board of Pardons, and asserted that 
no promise of immunity or mercy had 
ever been made to him. 


a 


Night riders murdered 
Various Topics Hiram Hedges, a prom- 

inent farmer, on the 
21st, at his home near Carlisle, Ky. He 
had insisted upon planting tobacco for a 
new crop, against the wishes of the to- 
bacco growers’ association. After the 
night riders had called him to his door, 
he consented to plow up his planted land, 
but they shot him as he turned to re-enter 
the house——Upon the recommendation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
officers of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road Company will be prosecuted in 
criminal suits for giving rebates and de- 
stroying records. Evidence was pro- 
cured by an investigation made a few 
weeks ago.—By a vote of 255 to 5, the 
House of Representatives has decided 
that the motto “In God We Trust” shall 
be restored to the new gold coins.—— 
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By order of the Postmaster-General, an 
anarchist weekly paper, La Question So- 
ciale, published at Paterson, N. J., has 
been excluded from the mails. At the 
suggestion of the President, Senator 
Warner, of Missouri, has introduced a 
bill authorizing the President to permit 
the re-enlistment of negro soldiers dis- 
charged on account of the Brownsville 
affair who shall satisfy him that they are 
innocent. It is provided that soldiers so 
restored to the army shall receive pay for 
the time that has elapsed since their dis- 
charge in November, 1906.—The Elkins 
Anti-rebate law has again been sustain- 
ed by the Supreme Court in a decision 
confirming the Circuit Court’s judgment 
in the case against the beef companies 
and the Burlington road, relating to ship- 
ments from Kansas City. 
& 

The Reichstag is now with- 
out reporters, and speeches 
are postponed until they come 
back. Their strike originated in the de- 
bate on the colonial bill when Herr 
Erzberger, a member of the Center 
party, in criticising the treatment of the 
natives by officials, made the remark: “A 
negro also has an immortal soul.” This 
appeared highly amusing to the occu- 
pants of the press gallery, who jeered 
and laughed at the speaker. The entire 
Center then rose in indignation, and Herr 
Groeber, the leader of the party, point- 
ing at the reporters, called out “Pigs!” 
The ensuing uproar was stopped with 
difficulty by the ringing of the Presi- 
dent's bell, and the reporters sent a writ- 
ten protest to the President of the 
Reichstag, Count Stolberg, demanding a 
retraction and apology from Herr 
Groeber. The President answered that 
he had not heard the expression, but that 
he would endeavor to induce Herr 
Groeber to withdraw it. This did not 
satisfy the reporters, who withdrew in a 
body and refused to take down the pro- 
ceedings until the Reichstag made repa- 
ration for the insult. All of the metro- 
politan and provincial press representa- 
tives and foreign correspondents stand 
together, so not a word of the colonial 
debate on the following day appeared in 
print. The two semi-official stenographers 
confined themselves to what was legally 
required of them, the reporting of the 
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ministerial statements to the Govern- 
ment. Twelve deputies who were on the 
list to speak on the colonial question 
withdrew their names when they found 
they were not to be reported. The 
socialists, anarchists and trades unionists 
took advantage of the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the revolution of 1848 to make 
a demonstration in favor of universal 
suffrage. From early morning until af- 
ternoon processions.of men, women and 
children past thru Friedrichshain Park 
laying wreaths upon the monument 
erected in memory of the 500 victims of 
the street fighting in 1848. The wreaths 
of the socialists were red, and those of 
the anarchists black. At the gate of the 
cemetery stood a lieutenant with a large 
pair of shears who cut off from the 
wreaths mottoes that were treasonable 
or incendiary. In the afternoon thirty- 
six socialistic mass meetings were held, 
and in the evening many large processions 
formed and marched thru the city sing- 
ing revolutionary songs. The entire 
police force were on duty, and succeeded 
in turning the processions away from the 
Kaiser’s palace, using the flat of their 
swords and seriously wounding some 
fifty persons. There were 10,000 troops 
stationed in the barracks, but they were 
not called upon. The Appropriation 
Committee of the Reichstag, finding that 
the army budget would involve extensive 
loans, urged the Government to use for 
current expenses the $30,000,000 in gold 
which has been stored in the Julius 
Tower at Potsdam ever since it was ob- 
tained as an indemnity from the French 
in 1871. Herr Sydon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in reply, said that this must 
be reserved as an emergency fund in 
case of an outbreak of war, when a 
financial crisis would be likely to prevent 
the obtaining of money for immediate use. 
The committee agreed to the proposals 
of the Government to borrow $65,000,000 
and increase the imperial treasury bills 
from $87,500,000 to $118,750,000. 








& 

The long conflict be- 
tween the Chamber 
of Deputies and the 
Senate over the Workingmen’s Pension 
bill is likely to come to an end thru the 
adoption of a compromise. A law was 
past in 1905 providing aid to persons 
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more than seventy years old who were 
infirm, incapacitated or incurable. Un- 
der this law about $12,000,000 was be- 
stowed last year upon 350,000 persons. 
The new Old-Age Pension bill which was 
past by the Chamber provides for an an- 
nual pension to all workingmen over 
sixty years old and who have worked for 
thirty years. The amount to be paid will 
be increased each year for those attain- 
ing the age of sixty until at the end of 
thirty years it will amount to at least 
$72 a year for all workingmen. Accord- 
ing to the bill, which is similar to the 
German law, workingmen will be re- 
quired to contribute 2 per cent. of their 
wagés and their employers the same dur- 
ing the thirty years period, and in case 
this does not create a fund sufficient to 
pay the minimum pension of $6 a month 
the State is to provide the balance. This 
bill has been held up in the Senate for 
many months on the ground that the 
Government has not been able to furnish 
the committee which has it in charge 
with accurate figures as to the expense 
involved and a detailed statement of 
how the money is to be raised. This ob- 
jection has considerable weight, since the 
estimates of the expense to the Govern- 
ment at the beginning vary from $28,- 
000,000 to $180,000,000, and the number 
of persons entitled to receive pensions 
from one to two millions. The official 
estimate is that an annual charge of $68,- 
000,000 will be imposed upon the Gov- 
ernment when the system is permanent- 
ly established. Since the Ministry is 
committed to this measure as one of its 
principal reforms, and the delay in its 
enactment is arousing socialistic agita- 
tion, the Chamber of Deputies by a vote 
of 474 to 66 past a resolution calling 
upon the Government “to obtain from 
the Senate during the present year a fa- 
vorable vote enabling the Old-Age Pen- 
sion bill to be promulgated before the 
end of the legislature.” This action has 
forced the Senate to come to terms with 
the Government, and a compromise has 
been agreed upon. According to this 
compromise the liabilities of the Govern- 
ment will be limited at present to $20,- 
000,000 a year, and the age at which 
pensions are to be given is raised to six- 
ty-five years. Domestic servants and 
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the benefits of the act. A resolution 
approving of the principle of a progres- 
sive income tax has been past by the 
Chamber by a majority of two to one, in 
spite of the dilatory tactics of the Oppo- 
sition. The Senate has approved of 
the bill past by the Chamber providing 
that judicial separation shall be changed 
into a divorce after three years on ap- 
plication from either of the parties. 
The Government has submitted a general 
amnesty bill pardoning all those who 
committed political offenses in connec- 
tion with the viticultural riots last sum- 
mer. | 


& 


A Resslen As a consequence of the trial 
Duel of Generals Stoessel, Reiss 
and Fock for inefficiency and 

cowardice in the defense of Port Arthur 
a duel has been fought between Fock and 
Smirnoff in which the latter was serious- 
ly and probably fatally wounded. Smir- 
noff was a rival of Stoessel and had, in 
fact, been appointed to supersede him in 
the command of Port Arthur, but Stoes- 
sel refused to give up his position and 
there was jealousy and antagonism be- 
tween the two factions during the siege. 
After the conclusion of the war Smirnoff 
presented a secret report charging that 
Stoessel had surrendered Port Arthur 
prematurely, and that Fock was guilty of 
cowardice and insubordination. The 
court-martial found Stoessel guilty and 
condemned him to be shot, and ordered 
Fock to be reprimanded. He challenged 
Smirnoff to a duel on the ground that he 
had made statements derogatory to his 
honor and reputation. The duel took 
place in the riding school under the 
supervision of the military authorities. 
A large number of military men and 
Government officials were in attendance 
and some ladies were present. The duel- 
ists appeared at 10 o’clock in full uniform 
wearing all their orders and medals, and 
took their places at fifteen paces from 
each other. General Kireieff, the chief 
Russian authority of the code of the duel, 
acted as referee. As he gave the com- 
mand to fire the two men discharged their 
pistols without injury to either. This 
was repeated three times and at the 
fourth word of command General Fock 
shot his adversary in the abdomen above 
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the right hip. The wounded man was 
carried away to a military hospital, while 
General Fock received the congratula- 
tions of his friends. He will now be com- 
pelled to fight General Gorbatoffsky, 
commander of the western front of the 
defense of Port Arthur, who was serious- 
ly criticised by Fock during the court 
martial. Dueling is illegal in Russia, but 
is allowed in the army according to an 
edict of Alexander III. The Em- 
peror has refused to grant a full pardon 
to General Stoessel, but commuted his 
sentence to ten years imprisonment in the 
Fortress of St. Peter and Paul, and he 
has already begun serving his term. His 
room adjoins that of Rear - Admiral 
Nebogatoff, who was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for surrendering the Russian 
fleet to the Japanese in the battle of the 
Sea of Japan. General Stoessel is ad- 
mitted to the private mess of the officers 
of the fortress. The return of the 
American fleet by the way of the Suez 
Canal is a disappointment to Russia, as 
it indicates the passing of the conflict be- 
tween America and Japan. The bud- 
get committee of the Duma has been able 
to effect a reduction in expenditures of 
$38,500,000, but this still leaves a deficit 
of $64,000,000. The reactionaries are 
pursuing the policy of assassination simi- 
lar to that of the revolutionists during the 
past few years. Dr. Karavaieff, leader 
of the Group of Toil in the Second 
Duma, was shot and killed by two men 
in his home in Ekaterinoslav. 


Sd 


The substance of the plan 
proposed by Sir Edward 
Grey for administrative re- 
form in Macedonia has been submitted 
to the Powers in a diplomatic note, and 
is being actively discussed thruout 
Europe. The contents of the note have 
not been officially divulged, but it is un- 
derstood to provide for the appointment 
of a Turkish Governor-General for 
Macedonia, not necessarily a Christian, 
but one whose character and capacity 
commend themselves to the Powers. He 
shall have a free hand, shall be secure in 
his appointment for a term of years, and 
irremovable without the consent of the 
Powers. In addition to this, the For- 
eign Secretary proposes an extended sys- 
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tem of judicial reforms and the conver- 
sion of the gendarmerie into an efficient 
force. The Turkish troops are to be 
practically or entirely withdrawn in or- 
der to save expense, and to prevent in- 
terference with the new régime. To 
meet the objection that the Turkish 
troops are needed for the defense of the 
territory, the Powers are to give a col- 
lective guarantee that the Turkish do- 
main there shall not be disturbed from 
outside so long as the suggested arrange- 
ment is in force. The European press 
in. general received the British proposal 
coldly, regarding it as not probable that 
the Powers should agree to impose such 
a régime upon Turkey at a time when 
they are individually seeking concessions 
for railroad purposes. The Miirzsteg 
plan now in operation, according to 
which Austria-Hungary has the man- 
agement of the gendarmerie, commanded 
by an Italian general, is admittedly in- 
effective. The gendarmerie now only 
numbers 1,074 men, out of a total ef- 
fective force of 5,742, and the shortage 
is still increasing. General De Giorgis 
Pasha, the Italian officer who has had 
charge of the force, has died, and his 
successor has not been appointed. In 
reply to questions before the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, Signor Tittoni, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, expressed 
his approval of the project of Baron von 
Aehrenthal for a railroad thru the Prov- 
ince of Novibazar, and also of the Ser- 
vian and Russian railway plans. He sug- 
gests the following arrangement to pre- 
vent railway projects from interfering 
with the necessary reforms: 

“If each Power openly or indirectly gave 
Turkey to understand that this or that con- 
cession would be a bait which would make it 
lukewarm or indifferent in the matter of re- 
forms, then doubtless the English alarms 
would be justified, the European Concert 
would be virtually dissolved, and they would 
seriously have to consider Sir Edward Grey’s 
warning as to the possibility of the dissolu- 
tion of the Concert’s ending inva war. But, 
in my opinion, all danger can be averted if the 
Powers agree to place the question of rail- 
ways on a different plane and to lay it down 
that, railways being a powerful factor of 
progress, their construction must be regarded 
as an essential part of the work of reforms 
in Macedonia. Each Power should not limit 
its support to the railway specially interesting 
itself. The European Concert should rather 
give its collective support to all lines, provided 
they are of practical utility.” 















Senator Knox and the Presidency 


BY JAMES FRANCIS BURKE 


{The author of this article is a Member of Congress from Pennsylvania, a resident of 
Pittsburg, which is also the home of Senator Knox. This is the third in our series of Presi- 
dential possibilities, articles on Governor Hughes and Vice-President Fairbanks already hav- 
ing appeared. Other candidates will shortly be discussed.—Enprror. ] 


“What is your platform and who 
is your candidate?” is already 
framed and ready to be asked with more 
directness than ever before by the people 
of the United States. And the answers 
are certain to receive more careful scru- 


TT. great quadrennial question, 


icies and their real purposes, and have a 
broader and deeper knowledge of public 
affairs than they ever possessed before. 
The all important question is: Who 
is the logical successor to President 
Roosevelt? Whether by Democrat or 
Republican, the question is practically the 
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tiny and more intelligent consideration 
than has ever before been accorded a 
great political issue since first the party 
lines were drawn. The people are more 
intensely interested in what has been done 
and what is going to be done. They have 
studied public men and their motives, 
public measures and their meanings, pol- 
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same, and the temper of the public mind 
must be met and satisfied in this particu- 
lar. With the President himself elimi- 
nated, this question is everywhere asked, 
and the insight which the public has 
gained in recent years has trained it to 
know that the logic of succession depends 
upon the logic of purpose; the object to 

















be subsetved in the choice of the next 
President. If President Roosevelt were 
not ruled out by the third term principle, 
if he were re-elected, what would he be 
re-elected for? It would be to carry on 
the regenerative work which he has inau- 
gurated—the special policies with which 
he is pre-eminently identified. Every 
one realizes that above all else, as the key 
to his strength and popularity, the work 
of President Roosevelt has been the pro- 
tection of the people against unrestrained 
aggrandizement, the abuses of corpora- 
tions and the regulation of corporate in- 
terests for public safety. It has been the 
prosecution of injurious trusts and un- 
lawful combinations. He has accom- 
plished many things, but in this field he 
stands eminently as the hero of the peo- 
ple. 

This is the work which must be up- 
held by his successor. This high pur- 
pose must be the essential spirit and ra- 
tional action of the next administration. 
These policies and the wisdom with 
which they will be directed must be the 
transcendent issue of the campaign. A 
mere declaration of sympathy with the 
things that have been done will not prove 
sufficient to satisfy the exacting intelli- 
gence of the public mind today. Positive 
and effective identification with the work 
which has been done is better evidence. 
If the nominee of the Republican party 
should be Philander Chase Knox, the 
party can truthfully say: We appeal to 
the people upon the record of things 
which he has done. In the enactment of 
the most beneficent and far-reaching laws 
in the nation’s history, excepting Theo- 
dore Roosevelt alone, Senator Knox has 
done more in the actual framing and en- 
forcing of them than any other living 
man. 

In one of the last public expressions of 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, a lifelong 
friend of Senator Knox, his associate in 
the cabinets of President McKinley and 
President Roosevelt, in an editorial in his 
paper, the Philadelphia Press, Mr. Smith 
said : 

“The one man who, beyond all others—so 
far beyond as to be ‘Eclipse first and the rest 
nowhere’—as associated with the origin, evo- 
lution, execution and success of the ‘Roose- 


velt policies,’ is Philander Chase Knox, of 
Pennsylvania.” 
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Later on in the same editorial he said: 


“To grapple with these evils needed the 
moral energy and aggressive force of a Roose- 
velt. He made himself the incarnation of the 
national conscience but President 
Roosevelt, with all his courage and all his 
determination, could not have accomplished 
what he did without the legal acumen and the 


masterful generalship of a Knox. In his 
very able Attorney-General the President 
found a sincere sympathizer and a legal 


pioneer of remarkable grasp and penetration 
and skill.” 

That the President fully appreciated 
this is evident in that paragraph of his 
address in Harrisburg, on October 4th, 
1906, in which he said: 

“During the last few years the National 
Government has taken very long strides in 
the direction of exercising and securing ade- 
quate control over the great corporations, and 
it was under the leadership of one of the 
most honored public men in our country, one 
of Pennsylvania’s most eminent sons, the 
present Senator and then Attorney-General 
Knox, that the new departure was begun.” 

During his years of public service 
Knox has persistently prosecuted cor- 
ruption in public life, routed dishonest 
men from public service, driven unfair 
discrimination and oppression from the 
channels of commerce, and proved to the 
American people that the Constitution of 
the United States, instead of being a 
helpless invalid, is a giant with the 
strength not only to curb but to crush the 
greatest evils that have ever been revealed 
in the political life of this country. His 
great speech in Pittsburg, in 1902, was 
the first beacon which threw illuminating 
rays along the unrealized powers and 
possibilities of Government control thru 
interstate commerce, under the authority 
of the Constitution, and as Attorney- 
General, Knox at once became the expo- 
nent and executive of the new policies. 
Where others stood mystified and uncer- 
tain, doubting the ability of the untried, un- 
construed and supposedly inadequate law, 
Knox struck out into the new path and 
triumphantly carried before the Supreme 
Court a new and enlarged chart of gov- 
ernmental powers. He began the battle 
for national control and regulation of 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and his foresight and legal judg- 
ment were vindicated by signal victories 
which have changed the entire face of the 
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relation of the Government to the great 
agencies of trade. 

Secretary Root, in a speech which he 
made as president of the Chicago Na- 
tional Convention, in 1904, presented the 
work accomplished up to that time by 
Knox, who was then Attorney-General, 
in a clear, concise and comprehensive 
way, which induces me to quote two 
paragraphs. He said: 


“The Attorney-General has gone on in the 
same practical way, not to talk about trusts, 
but to proceed against the trusts by law for 
their regulation. In separate suits fourteen 
of the great railroads of the country have 
been restrained by injunction from giving 
illegal rebates to favored shippers, who, by 
means of them, were driving out the smaller 
shippers and monopolizing the grain and meat 
business of the country. The Beef Trust 
was put under injunction. The officers of the 
railroads, engaged in the cotton carrying pool, 
affecting all of that great industry of the 
South, were indicted and have abandoned 
their combination. The Northern Securities 
Company, which undertook, by combining in 
one ownership the capital stock of the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern railroads, to 
end traffic competition in the Northwest, has 
been destroyed by a vigorous prosecution, ex- 
pedited and brought to a speedy and effective 
conclusion in the Supreme Court. 

“The right of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to compel the production of 
books and papers has been established by the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in a suit 
against the coal-carrying roads. Other suits 
have been brought and other indictments have 
been found and other trusts have been driven 
back within legal bounds. No investment in 
lawful business has been jeopardized; no fair 
and honest enterprise has been injured; but 
it is certain that wherever the constitutional 
power of the National Government reaches, 
trusts are being practically regulated and 
curbed within lawful bounds as they never 
have been before, and the men of small cap- 
ital are finding in the efficiency and skill of 
the National Department of Justice a protec- 
tion they never had before against the crush- 
ing effect of unlawful combinations.” 


Senator Knox was a vigorous and suc- 
cessful administrator of the Department 
of Justice because he possessed the con- 
victions, the attributes, the poise, the re- 
flection and the judgment which make 
the great man in any sphere. He 
brought those qualities with him from 
his private law practice at the call of 
President McKinley. He carried them 
with him to the Senate. They will be 
his, and equally effective for good, in any 
future field of responsibility. 

More than this, Knox was the pioneer 
in railroad rate legislation. In 1905 he 











left the office of Attorney-General to be- 
come Senator, and at once stood in the 
front of the battle as. the first and fore- 
most champion of the President’s policy 
of rate regulation. His entire record on 
all of the vital and progressive questions 
of the day stands unique and alone. The 
principles of the Roosevelt policies are 
the principles of Knox. He formulated 
them and framed their legal bounds. He 
firmly believes in their fundamental ob- 
ject of public justice and corporate regu- 
lation. And this great work so success- 
fully outlined and so auspiciously begun 
must be carried on. The American peo- 
ple must entrust the great task to one 
whom they believe by right, by intelli- 
gence, by energy, integrity and firm con- 
viction to be the man best fitted; whose 
mental and moral equipment indicates 
him as best capable of facing and suc- 
cessfully furthering the gigantic prob- 
lems of Government under its immeas- 
urably increased powers. 

To quote again the words of the Presi- 
dent: 

“We need common sense, common honesty 
and resolute courage. We need what Mr. 
Knox has shown, the character that will re- 
fuse to be hurried into unwise or precipitate 
movement by any clamor, whether hysterical 
or demagogic, and on the other hand, the 
character that will refuse to be frightened out 
of a movement by any pressure, still less by 
any threat expressed or implied.” 

This was not said in the heat of a po- 
litical controversy, but at a time when 
patriotism, not partisanship, was the 
President’s theme, and because of my 
faith in his ability to judge men, his 
words impress themselves upon me at 
this time with a double emphasis. More 
especially because the President, of all 
men living, knows the tremendous task 
which lay before Mr. Knox in the crisis 
which confronted the Administration 
when colossal aggregations of capital, 
grown accustomed to exercise unlimited 
power in the conduct of business insti- 
tutions directly connected with the pub- 
lic, became arrogant to the point of deny- 
ing the authority of the Government to 
exercise any control over them. When 
the danger became most formidable and 
the crisis acute, that redeeming charac- 
teristic of the American Republic—the 
ability to produce the right man at the 
right time—asserted itself, and Mr. Knox 


















not only illumined new pathways of 
American jurisprudence, but by heroic 
efforts put an end’ to the pernicious 
practices. 

The man who did this was dealing with 
a big proposition. He had big men-as 
adversaries. To win he must have pos- 
sessed moral strength and intellectual 
skill of the highest order. Knox won. 
The United States Government is one of 
the mightiest engines ever perfected by 
man for the enforcement of law and the 
orderly regulation of human affairs; but 
upon the manner in which it is operated 
will always depend its proficiency. And 
considering the peculiar character of the 
emergencies that now confront us there 
are few men who present the abundant 
qualifications of mind and heart and tem- 
perament which mark the junior Senator 
from the Keystone State—Philander C. 
Knox. There is no more correct and 
comprehensive description of the man 
who is needed for the present emergency 
than to quote another tribute to Senator 
Knox by President Roosevelt when he 
said : 

“The tremendous growth of our industrial- 
ism has brought to the front many problems 
with which we must deal; and I trust we 
shall deal with them along the lines indicated 
in speech and in action by that profound 
jurist and upright, fearless public servant, 
Attorney-General Knox.” 

And what class of men would not be 
benefited by the election of the great 
Pennsylvanian? The laborer remembers 
that it was Attorney-General Knox who, 
in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment, refought the battle which a 
humble laborer had lost because the 
courts declared the Safety Appliance law 
unconstitutional. It was not only the first 
time the Government ever undertook to 
intervene in a private lawsuit, but Mr. 
Knox was the first who declared that it 
could be done, and the courts not only 
agreed with him but finally reversed the 
decision in the laborer’s case, giving him 
compensation and upholding the Safety 
Appliance law. 

The colored man wants for President 
the kind of man Mr. Knox proved him- 
self to be when he instituted the first 
peonage prosecution in the United States 
outside of New Mexico, and convicted 
and punished those who sought to rein- 
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troduce a species of slavery in the South 
in the name of contract labor. 

The business man wants for President 
just such a man as Mr. Knox proved 
himself to be when, in the conduct of 
the negotiations for laying the Pacific 
cable, he procured for the United States 
Government the most advantageous ar- 
rangement that has ever existed upon the 
part of any Government with respect to 
any other cable in the world. 

The diplomat and statesman want for 
President just such a man as Mr. Knox 
proved himself to be when, in handling 
the multitude of intricate legal and inter- 
national problems in acquiring title to 
the Panama Canal, he found ways to dis- 
pel a thousand doubts, and, by personally 
supervising the negotiations at home and 
abroad, brought back with him from 
Paris a title which the whole world now 
admits to be without a flaw. 

The promoter of the honest, well man- 
aged corporation wants just such a man 
for President as Mr. Knox proved him- 
self to he when he outlined and recom- 
mended the passage of those laws cre- 
ating the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, completing the Government’s 
power to investigate the organization, 
conduct, management and business of all 
corporations engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

The law-abiding American wants at 
the helm just such a man as Mr. Knox 
proved himself to be when he upheld the 
Chinese Exclusion Act and sustained the 
law to deport alien anarchists from this 
country. 

The great mass of men who provide 
for their prospective widows and orphans 
wants such a man in the Presidential 
chair as Mr. Knox proved himself to be 
when, for the first time in the history of 
the insurance world, he startled the coun- 
try not only by the disclosures he forced 
as counsel in the investigation of the 
Equitable Life, but by the bold and clear- 
cut remedies which he declared must be 
applied universally in order to place in- 
surance management upon a basis that 
would justify its future support by the 
thrifty, law-abiding citizens of this coun- 
try. 

The Republican wants just such a man 
as Mr. Knox has always proved himself 
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to be in his treatment. of party leaders 
and party policies. 

He believes the Republican party is 
bigger than the individual and its power 
for good far more enduring. 

For this reason his aim has always 
been to upbuild and never to undermine 
it; to ennoble it and not enfeeble it; to 
purify and perpetuate it and never to de- 
stroy or discredit it. 

He believes that as it has accomplished 
the greatest achievements in our history 
and embodies in its future purposes the 
perpetuation of wise and far-reaching 
plans for the betterment of the human 
race, it is entitled tc the best thought and 
the best service within the gift of every 
man who marches under its colors. 

Now that the reader has been enabled 
to judge of the man by his public work, 
it may be proper in conclusion to state 
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that the general characteristics already 
revealed have always asserted themselves 
in his private affairs, 

Senator Knox is no enigma; no nar- 
row-gauged specialist; no crusader with 
a hobby. 

He is just a warm-blooded, good-hu- 
mored, big-hearted, cool-headed, broad- 
gauged American, fifty-three years old 
and fifty-three years sensible. 

Whether surrounded by his delightful 
family in his Pittsburg or Washington 
home, or enjoying the ease of a philoso- 
pher on his beautiful farm at Valley 
Forge, he is the same even-tempered, 
clean-cut, companionable gentleman that 
he always gave promise of being from 
the days of his youth in Brownsville, Pa., 
the boyhood home of Blaine, and, if logic 
reigns, the birthplace of the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Travelers in the Air 


BY E. P. POWELL 
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the upper air at night, he would see 

it clouded with great flights of 
birds moving northward. Occasionally 
one of these flights passes over a star and 
puts it out, and I have seen them passing 
over the full moon like a great proces- 
sion of spirits—rather dark ones. These 
flights of birds continue for something 
over a month. The bluebirds started 
from Florida about February 15th, and 
some of them are already in New Eng- 
land. The robins started on the evening 
of February 26th, at five p. m., and in 
clouds that darkened the sky for two 
hours. It was a marvelous sight, and I 
have never seen anything to compare 
with it since the pigeons used to make 
their migrations across New York. 
These flocks will have reached their 
Northern home in about three weeks. 
Blackbirds are singing all thru the pines, 
and with them big flocks of redwings 
give choral melody of a high order. I 
do not know of anything finer, even here 


J UST at this time, if one could study 


where the birds are singing more or less 
all the time. One flock after another 
moves northward, rather leisurely, and I 
am not quite sure when they will reach 
their destination. Catbirds show them- 
selves occasionally in Central Florida, but 
most of them go farther southwestward 
for the winter. They will reach New 
York State about the 5th of May. So 
far they are mostly in hiding, and are as 
hard to hunt up as they are in the North. 

I have referred to only a few of these 
migrants, but will you try to get a vision 
of their wonderful passage, covering the 
whole earth over a zone two thousand 
miles in width? Flock after flock; and, 
if you care to keep vigil, you will be able 
to discover a good deal about them at 
any hour of the night. Most of them 
drop down by day to feed, and partly for 
economic reasons and partly for safety, 
they do their traveling by night. The 
velocity with which they travel is far be- 
yond anything that is attainable by man. 
They probably cover over 500 miles in a 
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single day. They do not, however, go in 
a straight line, but follow the larger val- 
leys and river courses, which offer them 
a better chance for dining. The flight is 
also considerably influenced by winds and 
storms. I have the authority of Nuttall 
that birds do not assemble and classify 
themselves, or make any sort of social 
arrangements for their great migratory 
movements, but I know better. 

You should have been with me during 
the last two or three winters, and you 
would have found nothing more interest- 
ing than this collecting of different sorts 
of birds and the arrangements for a 
common movement. Robins and blue- 
birds prefer the neighborhood of the 
lakes, and are found in vast numbers in 
the bayheads—that is, where the springs 
start that flow down to and feed the 
lakes. I can liken a robin assembly in 


one of these. bayheads to nothing but a 
swarm of bees. They are on every bush 
and tree and all over the ground—chat- 
tering in a roar of robin conversation. 
It is unlike anything I ever saw or heard 
in the North, even in migratory season. 


At first it looks like a vast confusion and 
absolute disorder; but you will soon see 
that it is not, for there is discoverable a 
very definite movement in small groups. 
A half dozen or a dozen robins will 
spring up together, and move off into 
other groups. Organization grows more 
and more apparent to you as you watch 
them. To distinguish the leaders is diffi- 
cult, but I am sure that I have been able 
to select those who direct affairs. How- 
ever, the multitude is beyond all estimate. 
For half a mile I walk about, and they 
are so thick that they hit you in their 
flight. This gathering together and ar- 
rangement of their social affairs goes on 
for two or three weeks. This year I am 
not in the center of the organization, and 
last year_was hardly in the rim of it, but 
the year before I found myself in the 
very core of this marvelous bird life. 
This year they are all about my lake, in 
numbers sufficient to make a very inter- 
esting study. Occasionally I happen 
upon some one Bobby by himself, and he 
looks at me so familiarly that, for a mo- 
ment, I feel sure that he is the very fel- 
low that built a nest in the grapevine by 
my window last June. When I say to 
him, “Bobby, do you remember those five 
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babies? Really, now, are you not the 
very fellow who ate my cherries—those 
May Dukes that I so much craved?” He 
snaps his tail and says something in 
Robinese that I do not quite feel sure 
about. Very likely he came from down 
the Hudson, or possibly he is only a den- 
izen of the Central Park in New York— 
robins are so astoundingly alike! I often 
wonder how they can distinguish their 
own mates. 

February is pretty well used up with 
this gathering together of the clans and 
their moving onward. Order, precision, 
certainty is everywhere. How do they 
know when to start? Do they have ad- 
vance couriers, or do they go by instinct? 
Ask John Burroughs. I myself think 
that they have messengers, and that they 
know pretty well when the first spring 
showers will start the green patches of 
grass down the creeks, and when the first 
angleworms may be expected above 
ground. They know, too, just as we do, 
about how large a supply of barberries 
and high bush cranberries can be count- 
ed on ina pinch. These birds know very 
well that they run some risk in starting 
so early, and that they are certain to en- © 
counter more or less of snowstorms and 
cold snaps. But a bird never loses the 
boy spirit; he likes to dare a little. For 
this reason the robins are always ahead 
of steady spring weather, and occasion- 
ally they are the worse for it. For my 
part I like to fall in with them; and so I 
leave such berries and fruits on the trees 
and bushes as will help them thru a 
couple of bad days. A share of the per- 
simmons, left to dry on the tree, will be 
appreciated ; and the pine grossbeak, with 
his friends, the cedar-birds, will take the 
very last of the viburnum seeds. 

Several hundred bluebirds sitting on 
the wire fences and filling the bushes, is 
a sight you may go far to see. I never 
dreamed of anything more beautiful. 
They are not very shy down here, but 
exactly what they eat I can not deter- 
mine. Robins pick up insects and enjoy 
some sorts of vegetation around the lake 
shore. I have not been able to determine 
what it is they most feed on, as they run 
down near to the water’s edge. Some of 
them loiter here until the mulberries are 
ripe. I would if I were a robin.- It is 
about the most delicious food for all sorts 
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of creatures that even Florida furnishes. 
The trees are always full of cardinal 
birds and mocking-birds, and I believe 
that even the shrikes are sometimes 
tempted away from insect hunting to 
pick a few mulberries. Loquats are ripe 
before they start, and are eaten by blue- 
jays and mocking-birds, and I think by 
robins. This fruit is the shape of a small 
pear, of a lemon yellow color, and has 
the flavor of a cherry. They cling so 
close to the tree, in huge bunches, that 
the birds rarely pick them off, but stand 
on the bunch and pick holes. Its flavor 
ought to please a robin. The bluebirds 
evidently are getting all that they want, 
for they are in the most perfect plumage. 
But oh, that blue; it seems twice as blue 
as in New York! However, they fly so 
high up there that one can hardly see 
the color. As for music—well you know 
what bluebirds can do, and they do it 
here with such a hearty sweet will. You 
can imagine them preluding their New 
York songs under the influence of softer 
and sunnier skies. Either I am preju- 


diced, or they far surpass in sweetness of 


song any of our non-migrating birds. 
Why should they not?—they have trav- 
eled; they have seen the world; they are 
cosmopolitan in spirit. The mocking- 
bird is a rattler, and has a wanton way 
about him. Perhaps he might please 
Wagner, for he can make any sound that 
he pleases. As a rule even the shrike or 
butcher bird gives us sweeter notes, altho 
you can never be quite sure what he is 
going to sing. The red cardinal birds 
are, perhaps, more to be praised for rich 
and real melody ; but the rule holds good 
that the migratory birds are the better 
singers. The catbird vastly outdoes the 
mocking-bird—altho a sort of second 
cousin, I believe. 

Blackbirds are as pert here as they are 
at their Northern homes, but they have 
different manners, and they handle their 
voices very differently. They get into 
the tops of pines, eighty to one hundred 


feet high, and, at a signal, set off a musi- 


cal program decidedly better than any 
other bird music I have heard in this 
section. It is like the Swiss bell-ringers— 
tinkling, rippling, joyous and, above all, 
a choral harmony. They rarely come 
down into our orchards and gardens. 
The flocks are moving leisurely north- 
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ward, and stop mainly to have a good 
time singing. I have heard only one 
orange grower make an unpleasant criti- 
cism concerning this corn-pulling tor- 
ment of the Northern farmer. 

There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of some of the birds to break up 
migration, or, at least, to prolong their 
stay in the South. This is precisely like 
the drift among our Northern birds, to 
stay all winter where they can find 
abundance of food. The herons are far 
more safe, especially the white egrets, 
than they were a few years ago—thanks 
to saner laws. The result is that they 
move about less, and are growing some- 
what domestic. A blue heron nested in 
my garden last spring and raised a litter 
of babes. It was not much of a nest, but 
it was exceedingly interesting A few 
robins are sure to stay in the North if 
their home is among cedars and pines 
and there is a good showing of wild cher-. 
ries and similar food. I think a grove of 
mountain ash would be a tempting win- 
ter home for a good many of these fel- 
lows that now migrate. 

I should like to see a flock of robins 
light on its arrival in the North. I never 
yet caught sight of an arrival; I am al- 
ways asleep. There they are at day- 
break, and one of them (the one that 
sings “Hear This Birdie—This Beauti- 
ful Birdie”) is on the top of the big 
spruce, just before my window; and 
there, at the very tip, and fifty feet high, 
he is pouring out his soul in gratitude for 
his safe arrival. Another one over back 
of my barn, who has for years been in 
love with an apple tree, replies. <A 
church full of singers could not praise 
God any better. So with the bluebirds ; 
the first that I know of them is a strong, 
clear, rich note, away up in the April sky, 
as far as I can distinguish the singer. 
What I want some time is to catch some 
of these flocks on their arrival and be- 
fore they have scattered to their respec- 
tive homes. It is a different thing, how- 
ever, with the swallows or chimney 
swifts, for I know just when to expect, 
them, and just where the big cloud will 
rest, and many a time I have watched 
them hour after hour discussing affairs 
and starting off in small flocks to differ- 
ent parts of the township. Evidently no 
bird has a right, entirely, to consult his 
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own individuality. Free and independent 
as a robin seems to be on your lawns, he 
has his location designated on the com- 
munistic principle. I do not remember 
that bird society has been thoroly studied, 
but it well deserves an Audubon. 

Early in April you may expect the 
great blue heron about the marshy places 
and the lakes; and at the same time the 
purple finch’s delightful voice breaks 
thru your budding vines, setting you on 
a quick hunt to get a glimpse of his crim- 
son feathers. Some one says he looks as 
if he had bathed in the berry juices 
where he had taken his breakfast. The 
note of the vesper sparrow is easily com- 
pared to that of the bluebird, trilling 
down the long shadows of sunset—for 
he is not a lover of the morning. Then 
comes the well-beloved chipping bird or 
chipper sparrow, who is in love with the 
morning ; and with him the warblers and 
the wrens. About the first of May, some- 
times a few days before and sometimes a 
few days after, come, almost together, 
the four greatest American singers— 
every one a prima donna. These are the 
brown thresher, the wood thrush, the 
veery and the catbird. All of them are 
very shy, but if you make your acres ab- 
solutely safe from guns and cats, and 
make them feel sure that they will never 
be disturbed, all four will leave the for- 
est edges and wood lots and come as 
close to you and as familiarly as the 
robin. I do not believe that anybody 
will be quite tamed to this sort of civil- 
ization until he has had one or more of 
these birds nest near him and sing to 
him. I would not miss my catbirds for 
my cherries, and my wood-thrushes are 
as important to my household as my cur- 
rant bushes. While you are in your bal- 
cony, reading or writing, suddenly a flash 
comes thru the vines, and into your 
honeysuckle or your cherry blossoms 
dips like a dart a ruby-throated hum- 
ming-bird. Where he has been he does 
not intend to tell you, and if you can find 
his nest you will do better than I can. I 
never found but two in my life. 

For a few days after locating, not 
much in the way of house building is ac- 
complished. There is some courting, 
some sporting, a good deal of looking 
around, and not a little offhand play. My 
catbird uses up one day chattering with 


me. And then he gives me a sample 
song, looking joyously and lovingly down 
into my face. We love each other; bet- 
ter yet we love to tell each other. I im- 
agine he has found out that I myself go 
to Florida; I wish we could go together. 
Then for a few days he is busy hunting a 
safe place for his nest. The robin likes 
to take an old nest and fix it over, or 
build close by it, but the catbird is too 
cunning to be found in the same bush 
two nesting seasons in succession. He 
spies into every shrub, darts thru the 
hedges, and when he has finally settled 
down you will see very little of him for 
several days. It is not easy to watch a 
catbird building its nest. Mating is done 
promptly for the most part, but some- 
times it is a noisy affair; but only when 
two fellows want the same girl. Then 
the affair becomes too entirely human to 
be pleasant. Hard names and hair-pull- 
ing, but no pistols. 

This is the way with these friends and 
allies of man. We could not cultivate 
the earth without their help. There are 
a few hawks and some kinds of sparrows 
that are unmitigated nuisances; for not 
even a Government bulletin can persuade 
me to the contrary. These fellows and 
the crows, so far as they are migratory, 
move in the daytime, and they are in no 
sense our companions or friends. But 
the great universe of birds, the real un- 
degenerates, are our companions and co- 
operators. A man is not half a man who 
can find any sport in killing them, and a 
woman has never felt genuine religion 
who will encourage the slaughter of God’s 
babes. Perhaps they do not reason as 
much as some men; they reason more 
than most men. And when Mr. Bur- 
roughs falls back on the argument that 
all reason is only the expression of Infi- 
nite Wisdom, he makes no substantial 
cleavage between us and the birds—God’s 
choir. To me religion is co-operating 
with the Divine Will. To keep a day 
holy and read a sacred book cannot com- 


-pensate for interference with His plans. 


Agriculture depends on seeing what God 
is doing, and what He wishes to have 
done. So it is that Religion and Indus- 
try are co-ordinated. My robin song is 
the revelation of Infinite Goodness; and 
the bluebird so trills of heaven that I dare 
not fail to hear it. Do you remember 
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what Maurice Thompson once sang in 
Tue INDEPENDENT? I recall it now: 


“A migrant song bird I, 
Out of the South I fly, 
Urged by some vague, strange force of des- 
tiny ; 
To where the young wheat springs, 
And the maize begins to grow, 
And the clover fields to blow. 
; I have fought 
This vague mysterious power that flings me 
forth 
_ Into the North; 
But all in vain.. When flutes of April blow 
The immemorial longing lures me, and I go.’ 


What is there in our human adjust- 
ments so really perfect as this bird migra- 
tion? We are trying our inventive and 
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The Jeanes 


—Ep1rTor.] 


The managers 
of Swarthmore 
College have de- 
cided one of the 
most _ interesting 
questions that has 
raised for settlement by 
college. No grow- 
ing high standard has 
ever known what it is not to be 
poor. It is therefore a serious mat- 
ter for any college deliberately to de- 
cline a sum of money, large or small, 
which may be used in adding needed 
teachers, increasing salaries, or in any of 
the numerous ways that would promote 
the interests of the college. It is the 
more difficult for a college to decline a 
gift when that gift requires the college to 
give up certain things which, in the judg- 
ment of many, should be given up in any 
event. Under these circumstances it is 
greatly to the credit of the managers of 
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Swarthmore College 
BY JOSEPH SWAIN, A.M., LL.D. 


{When the retiring Miss Jeanes made her conditional bequest to 
Swarthmore College she did not imagine that she would stir up the 
most startling educational sensation of the year. 
have the president of the college tell why it was declined last week. 
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mechanical skill to the utmost to secure 
safe and easy carriage thru the skies ; but 
up there tonight whole families, yes, 
whole communities, are moving in easy, 
graceful flight, illustrating a flawless in- 
dividual and social economy. Alas, I 
have just learned that a mean Cracker, 
who can neither fly nor sing, nor read nor 
write, nor otherwise prove a reason for 
existence, has brought into our village a 
bag full of slaughtered robins. Over my 
own acres and all around the lake I set 
up “No Shooting on These Grounds.” 
Let the whole of the United States soon 
be covered with similar protective signals. 


Sorrento, Fra. 


Bequest to 






We are glad to 


Swarthmore Col- 
lege that they have, 
after careful delib- 
eration, unani- 
mously declined the 
conditional gift of 
Anna T. Jeanes. I am, therefore, glad 
to comply with the request of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT briefly to review the case. 
Anna T. Jeanes, a wealthy member of 
the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, 
died September 24th, 1907. She was a 
woman of very simple habits and had 
for herself very little use of her wealth. 
She had given liberally to her own re- 
ligious society for many purposes and 
had also given to many worthy enter- 
prises outside. She built the German- 


town Home for Aged Friends, where she 
lived for some time prior to her death. 
Her largest single gift while living was 
$1,000,000 for the education of colored 
children in rural schools, 

















Miss Jeanes had never seen an inter- 
collegiate game of any kind. She had 
formed the opinion from reading the 
newspapers that intercollegiate football 
was wholly bad. She dwelt in conver- 
sation on its evils as she understood 
them. She was very independent, having 
decided opinions of her own. It was 
known to a very few before her death 
that she would make a gift to Swarth- 
more College on the condition that inter- 
collegiate athletics should be abandoned. 
It was believed that no one could influ- 
ence her in the matter unless it were to 
have her strike out the item altogether. 
Personally, I believe the managers have 
done more for higher education in de- 
clining the conditional gift than they 
could possibly have done with the money, 
even if the amount had been large and 
there had been no string to it, notwith- 
standing the present needs of the college. 

The item in the will of the late Anna 
T. Jeanes is as follows: 

“I conditionally give, devise and bequeath 
to Swarthmore College my coal lands and 
mineral rights in the State of Pennsylvania, 
together with my five-eighths ownership in the 
Rebecca Steadman tract (Hazel Brook Col- 
liery), on the condition that the management 
of the aforesaid Swarthmore College shall 
discontinue and abandon all participation in 
intercollegiate athletics, sports and games, but 
should the management of Swarthmore Col- 
lege fail to accept and carry out these con- 
ditions, I will and direct that the aforesaid 
coal lands, mineral rights, and ownership 
shall be sold and the proceeds thereof 
(amount realized) shall be included and 
merged in the assets of my estate.” 


Many suggestions have been made on 
the theory that the money could be ac- 
cepted without giving up intercollegiate 
athletics. It will be observed, for exam- 
ple, that the letter of the will does not re- 
quire that the students shall give up any- 
thing whatever. “The management 
shall discontinue and abandon all par- 
ticipation in intercollegiate athletics,” 
etc. As the management has never en- 
gaged in these games, it is clear that 
there is nothing for them to give up. It 
has been suggested that the students 
could join a club in the borough and play 
with other colleges as members of the 
club, thus technically evading what is 
thought to be her intent. I have received 
numerous letters from lawyers and 
others, saying that such a restriction as 
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the one imposed by the Jeanes will would 
be against public policy, that the college 
should accept the gift and the courts 
would ultimately decide that the condi- 
tion is not binding on the college. There 
are many illustrations of cases in which 
the conditions of testators have been de- 
clared void for some reason by the 
courts. 

One letter from a thrifty lawyer in 
Vienna, Austria, seems worthy of inser- 
tion here: 


“To the Highly Honorable Quaker College in 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, United States, 
North America: 

_ “HicgHrty Honoraste CoLttece—I have read 
in the papers about the bequest of twelve mil- 
lions which the recently deceased Miss Jeanes 
left to your famous Quaker College, but which 
the highly honorable College cannot accept 
because Miss Jeanes connected with the gift 
certain ‘apparently impossible conditions. Now 
this bequest can nevertheless be accepted, 
since there is a thoroughly unobjectionable 
plan which will not infringe the conditions 
of the testator, and yet will justify, in the 
fullest measure, the acceptance by the highly 
honorable College of the gift, without thereby 
ns it to fulfil the condition of the 
will. 


“I am prepared to acquaint you with this 
plan, provided the highly honorable Quaker 
College guarantees to pay me a fee of I0 per - 
cent. in cash of the whole sum which it re- 
ceives, immediately upon its entrance into the 
legacy. 

“Awaiting your answer with this guarantee, 
whereupon I will acquaint you with further 
details, I remain, 

“With high respect,” 





The consensus of views of lawyers con- 
sulted, however, is that, unless the board 
of managers of the college is willing to 
say, in spirit, at least, that intercollegiate 
athletics will be permanently given up, 
the executors could not legally turn over 
the property to the college. 

Whatever may be the legal aspect of 
the matter, the board did not for a mo- 
ment consider taking merely a technical 
view of the case, but desired to meet it 
squarely as a moral question. They 
would either accept the gift and have the 
college give up intercollegiate athletics 
forever or decline it. Had the will been 
worded in such a manner as would have 
enabled the board to take the gift so long 
as the policy of no intercollegiate ath- 
letics was regarded as wise, thus permit- 
ting of experimentation, the case would 
have been very different. This was not 
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regarded by lawyers as feasible under 
the wording of the will. With this in- 
terpretation it seemed clear to many of 
the managers that the question of the 
amount of the gift should not enter into 
the case, yet they thought, as trustees of 
the college, they should know all the facts 
in the case before rendering a decision. 
A committee was therefore appointed to 
find out the value of the bequest and the 
legal rights of the college, should they 
accept it. 

As the whole educational world and 
the public generally have taken a great 
interest in the announcement by the press 
that a bequest worth from one to three 
million dollars had been given to Swarth- 
more College with the condition men- 
tioned above, it seemed to me that the de- 
cision of the board in the case was not 
one affecting Swarthmore alone, but one 
which might affect the policy of donors 
to other colleges also, and therefore of 
importance to higher institutions of 
learning everywhere. I therefore sent 
letters to twenty-five representative pres- 
idents of colleges and universities in the 
United States, asking three questions. As 
the value of the property was not then 
known—the value assumed by the press 
not being given out by any one who knew 
the worth of the property—it seemed to 
me that the general question of the ac- 
ceptance of such conditional gifts being 
raised, no matter whether the gift was 
large or small, the board should meet the 
whole question in order to be of the 
largest service to higher education. It 
was this thought which led to the three 
questions asked of the presidents. The 
questions were as follows: 

“1. In your opinion, have the trustees of a 
college the right to bind for all time an in- 
stitution of-learning by such a restriction as 
the one mentioned above? 

“2. If so (4. e., if the principle of acceptin 
conditional gifts be approved), should the gift 
be accepted in case it amounts to $1,000,000 
or more? Please give reasons. 

“3. If the gift should be $50,000, what 
then ?” 

The summary of all answers was as 
follows : 


Question 1.—Eleven negative, seven 
affirmative, five non-committal, two say 
yes, legally; no, morally. 

Question 2.—Thirteen negative, seven 
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affirmative, four non-committal, one un- 
answered, 

Question 3.—Seventeen negative, four 
non-committal, four unanswered. 

As my own statement to the board of 
managers was included as an integral 
part of the board’s report of the case, 
quotations from that statement may be 
taken as fairly representing’ the line of 
thought of the board which led them to 
decline the gift. 

A college exists for the education of 
the whole human nature of the students. 
It should be free to teach the truth as 
each generation of teachers sees the truth, 
and be free to use such methods as seem 
best for the development of the mind, 
body and character of the students. It 
should be free to make use of every avail- 
able opportunity for this purpose. 
Swarthmore College at present has no 
restrictions which the authorities of the 
college cannot change, excepting those in 
the charter, which can be changed only 
by legislation. 

There is no college in America today 
which is the same college that it was 
twenty-five years ago. Old subjects 
have new aspects and new subjects have 
been introduced. Conditions in general 
have changed. There is no reason to 
suppose that there will not be marked 
changes in the future. There are, there- 
fore, grave objections to the board de- 
ciding whether any special thing shall be 
done or shall not be done, say ten years 
hence. To require that a particular thing 
shall or shall not be done fifty or a hun- 
dred years hence is still more objection- 
able, and to say that any particular pol- 
icy shall be the policy of the college for- 
ever is unwise and even dangerous. Each 
board should be free to decide what is 
best from year to year. In general, gifts 
to a college should be given in such a 
manner that the board would be free to 
use them in a way that seems best at the 
time, though of course every college is 
glad to receive gifts for the maintenance 
of special departments or other special 
objects. 

Conditional gifts, which necessarily re- 
strict the use of other funds or other 
gifts of the college, should be accepted, 
if at all, with great caution. Of course, 
certain conditional gifts are entirely 
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legitimate. The conditional gift of An- 
drew Carnegie to Swarthmore was a 
proper one. He gave $50,000 for a 
library building when he was assured 
that the college had secured an equal 
amount of new endowment, the income 
of which is to be used for the mainte- 
nance of the library. So far as one can 
now seé, this is a helpful condition. The 
condition has been fulfilled and there 
seems good reason to believe that the en- 
dowment can always be used as directed. 
One cannot imagine a time when a 
library will not be useful. At least the 
condition imposed does not in any way 
restrict the freedom of judgment of the 
trustees in the use of other funds of the 
college. 

Gifts of money for needed buildings or 
for endowments are, of course, .legiti- 
mate. Gifts which are coupled with a 
condition relating to material equipment, 
and which require that other gifts shall 
be secured before they are available, may 
be highly desirable, but there is a funda- 
mental distinction between such gifts and 
those in which the condition restricts the 
freedom -of the institution, either in its 
educational work or in its social life. A 
college might be asked to so limit its use- 
fulness, in compliance with the individual 
caprice of a testator, as no longer to de- 
serve the name of a college. 

The best college life is neither created 
by contracts nor by arbitrary rules and 
regulations, nor in general by revolution- 
ary methods, but thru the natural laws 
of evolution. The college life should 
grow up thru the action of the students 
and teachers working together in free- 
dom. 

It is necessary to regulate this or that 
from time to time, but the regulations of 
one generation may be entirely unneces- 
sary or even harmful to another. A 
study of the rules and regulations of al- 
most any college of a generation ago, 
compared with those of today, will at 
once show the folly of trying to fix the 
social life of any institution in any par- 
ticular thing, by arbitrary decisions. 

A policy which has grown up in free- 
dom and under the sanction of the au- 
thorities of a college, if given up at all 
for financial reasons, should be given up 
with great caution. 

It is conceivable that a conditional gift, 
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such as the one under consideration, 
might be so large that new facilities could 
be provided with its assistance which 
would more than outweigh the limitations 
involvede Yet the fact remains that if 
such limitation is once accepted there is 
no reason why limitations in other direc- 
tions may not be made. If a college 
agrees to give up intercollegiate athletics 
for a certain sum of money, why may it 
not agree to continue intercollegiate 
athletics forever for a certain sum of 
money? Why not agree to have or not 
have forever military drill as a part of 
the college curriculum? If any body of 
trustees assumes to be wise enough to 
decide such matters for all time, why not 
decide in a similar way on the propriety 
of teaching or not teaching the doctrine 
of the free coinage of silver, or the gold 
standard, the doctrine of materialism, or 
what not? Suppose that in the middle of 
the eighteenth century a college should 
have been richly endowed on the condi- 
tion that it should teach loyalty to the 
king, or even more recently, to justify 
human slavery. Can we imagine a more 
difficult position than that of an institu- 
tion bound to a trust, the terms of which 
had become absolutely at variance with 
the development of society? 

A college must be loyal to its students, 
to its alumni, and its friends. It is not 
probable that under ordinary conditions 
any college would be endowed with so 
large a sum as to make it independent 
for all time without additional gifts, nor 
is such a condition desirable A growing 
college must continue with each year to 
have increasing income. A college must 
commend itself to each new generation. 
To sell for a consideration a privilege 
which is regarded by students, and to 
say the least by many alumni, as a whole- 
some and healthful custom, is not likely 
to bring unity and co-operation among 
the friends of the college. No one is 
wise enough, under all the present condi- 
tions at Swarthmore, to foresee what the 
effect of the unqualified acceptance of 
such a gift would have on the future of 
the college. Swarthmore, as well as any 
other institution of learning, needs 
money, but she needs still more the con- 
tinuing love, counsel and support of her 
students, alumni and friends. 

Two hundred and twenty-five years 
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ago, inspired by the teachings of George 
Fox, William Penn left all the oppor- 
tunities of the Old World to come to the 
new and establish this colony on the 
Delaware. His “holy experiméht” em- 
bodied the most advanced ideals of civil 
and religious liberty of his time. He 
tried to found a state in which every 
man would have the power to follow the 
light of his own individual soul. Can 
the board of managers of Swarthmore 
College afford to stultify themselves by 
denying the future right of individual 
judgment to themselves and to their suc- 
cessors, even in matters deemed by them 
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of minor 


The college 
should not be responsible for an act 


importance? 


which would belie the fundamental 
teachings of the founder of our society, 
the sage and seer of Swarthmore Hall; 
nor should it belittle the faith of the 
founder of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Swarthmore’s historic position 
has been one of freedom ‘That freedom 
is above the price of endowments. 

These are a few of the considerations 
which led to the belief that the condition- 
al gift of Anna T. Jeanes should be de- 
clined. 

SwarTHMoRE, Pa. 


Across the Atlantic 


BY ROBERT FROST 


LEANING, speaks between surrounding 
hands, 

With lashes lowered as deeming not to see, 

And the tide smooths the beaches at her feet. 

“Sister,” she says, “I faintly hear thy word, 

But hear thy word in heart-beats—speak again. 

Darkness comes down upon you speaking 
there; 

The waves go toward you standing under 
stars; 

They come to me in sunlight further west; 

Somewhere between they leap to the wind’s 
love. 

It is the old sea there, no man’s abode, 

Not time shall make less desert than it is, 


And yet no more, no more the sundering sea. 


one 


“Once she held in the hollow of her wave 

The little, tossing missive boat you sent. 

Days, nights, she had it in her power to 
whelm, 

But paltered with its fate and let it pass. 

Time to come then between us for all time! 

The ship, light-riding, came and went again, 

Empty of India’s jewels, to its port 

To find before it there da Gama’s fame 

And nought to match against his prize in hand 

But truth that lit the yards like Elmo’s fire. 

And the old sea was less the sundering sea. 

She has strewn wrecks since then and ships 


from port 





She has hurled back ashore and banked with 
sand, 

Too many have come with sails, to sink them 
all; 

And now they trample flat the waves they run. 

Ever the sea is less the sundering sea. 


“But demon-like she hides her secret thought; 

She veils her face in mist and folds her hands; 

She murmurs ‘What have I to do with men?’ 

What had she ever, space made palpable, 

What but keep aching heart from heart too 
long, 

What but keep life too long from half the 
world? 

But she has said it, little has she left ~ 

Could she but hear the word we pass today— 

Perhaps she hears in the green moated gloom, 

Or feels like leaden touch thru all her cold, 

Like sea-stones smitten feebly under sea, 

Like bell-stroke deadened downward from the 
keel. 

I deem she hears. Could she but comprehend 

And say if I speak less than truth to thee :— 

It needs not shipping to come safely thru, 

Sister; it needs not ropes of iron more 

To hold, or she will part me from thy word: 

Thy softest word shall reach me thru her 
storm. 

Sister, dominion has past from her brow— 


Forget the sea, no more the sundering sea.” 
Derry, N. H. 
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Metropolitan Operas 


Enrico Caruso is undoubtedly the 
greatest lyric tenor of the time, yet he 
has his limitations, and some of them are 
surprising. Thus, for several seasons, 
Mr. Conried endeavored to induce him to 
assume the part of Manrico in “Il Trova- 
tore,” and was finally compelled to place 
it in the hands of Heinrich Knote, who 
was remarkably successful in it. Possi- 
bly this aroused Caruso’s jealousy; at 
any rate,.altho the Munich tenor was 
here again, Caruso took the rdéle into his 
own hands this time. The result proved 
that his hesitancy was not without just 
cause. He had to transpose one of the 
principal arias a whole tone down, and 
there was evidence that Verdi’s style in 
this opera is somewhat too robust for his 
voice. Nevertheless, he sang most of 
the music beautifully, and with Emma 
Eames as Leonora and Louise Homer as 
Azucena the opera has proved one of the 
big successes of the season. 

Next to Caruso, the artist who has the 
greatest drawing power at the Metropol- 
itan is Geraldine Farrar. Her voice has 
improved since last season in beauty, flex- 
ibility and evenness, and as an actress she 
recalls Emma Calvé in her best days. 
Some object to her methods because she 
is no respecter of traditions, but insists 
on doing everything her own way; to 
others this constitutes one of the princi- 
pal charms of her art. It gives it an in- 


dividuality that musical epicures enjoy 
greatly. Moreover, her way is usually 
better than the traditional one—more 
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realistic and interesting. She is a pupil, 
to the present day, of Lilli Lehmann, yet 
she does not imitate her ways slavishly. 
Instead of going to the opera house to see 
how others do it, she studies the text and 
the score and tries to find out for herself 
how the composer wants things done. 


Of the eighteen rdles in Miss Farrar’s 
repertory New Yorkers have now had a 
chance to hear ten, the latest two being 
Violetta in “La Traviata,” and Mignon 
in Ambroise Thomas’s opera. She does 
not, of course, execute the florid music in 
Verdi’s operas with the brilliancy of Ma- 
dame Tetrazzini, but she sings the melo- 
dies more sweetly and expressively, and 
as an actress she is more sympathetic than 
any of her rivals in this role. It has been 
truly said of her that her Violetta dies 
“not of phthisis, aided and developed by 
dissipation, but of a broken heart.” Her 
Mignon is simply enchanting in its di- 
verse aspects, as a gypsy girl, a jealous 
rival of Filina in the attire of a page, and 
in her native land as an Italian beauty. 

The Filina in this revival of a once 
very popular French opera was another 
American, Miss Bessie Abott, who has 
also appeared as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 
Her beautiful voice is well trained, but it 
is rather light for so large an auditorium, 
and as an actress she is mediocre. She 
lacks the ambition, the determination to 
reach the top, which is one of Miss Far- 
rar’s chief assets. 

It is likely that Miss Berta Morena, 
who arrived for the last four weeks of 
the season, will prove as popular an art- 
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ist as Miss Farrar. This is the third sea- 
son of her engagement by Mr. Conried, 
but until this year illness prevented her 
from crossing the Atlantic. In Germany 
she is at present the most beloved of the 
Wagnerian sopranos, and the affection 
felt for her is based on many good quali- 
ties, the most important of which is a 
voice imbued with deep feeling, a voice 
that speaks to the heart, and enlists our 
sympathies at every moment. It is beau- 
tiful in quality, too. Beautiful also is the 
face of Morena, as beautiful as it is ex- 
pressive; and it is undeniable that in a 
role like Sieglinde (in the “Walkiire’’) 
or Elizabeth in “Tannhauser’” we are 
more deeply moved by an artist whose 
voice and face are beautiful as well as ex- 
pressive. Miss Morena, in a word, is 
one of those ideal Wagner interpreters 
in whom diverse winsome qualities are 
blended so well that they form a harmo- 
nious whole which one forgets to analyze 
and has no desire to criticise. 

For lovers of Wagnerian opera the 
great event of the season will be the cycle 
of four “Nibelung” operas to be sung, 
with Morena and all the leading German 
vocalists, on the Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings of the week 
beginning April 13th. 

Js 
Manhattan Operas 


Oscar Hammerstein engaged Madame 
Tetrazzini for fifteen performances at 
his opera house, but by the end of the 
season she will have sung about two 
dozen times, nearly always to crowded 
houses. His other leading prima donna, 
Miss Mary Garden, also has become very 
popular, and with an occasional Nordica, 
Schumann-Heink and Calvé night, the 
manager has succeeded in overcoming 
the chief weakness of last year’s perform- 
ances—the paucity of great women sing- 
ers. His season altogether has been such 
a great success that he will doubtless 
start with a big subscription list for next 
season. Last year “society” avoided the 


new opera house, but this year not a few 
of the social leaders were to be seen oc- 
cupying boxes at the Manhattan on the 
important nights. 

The public is to be congratulated on 
Mr. Hammerstein’s success as much as 
He has given agreeable 


he is himself. 
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variety to the operatic repertory by his 
production of French operas like “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande,” “Louise,” “Thais” 
and “Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” and to 
the lovers of ornate song he has given 
great delight by importing Madame Tet- 
razzini. The public has shown a prefer- 
ence for her in “Lucia,” which is her own 
favorite opera, and in “La Traviata.” 
Since our last writing she’ has appeared 
for the first time in “Dinorah” and in 
“Crispino e la Comare.” The last named, 
by the Ricci brothers, is more old-fash- 
ioned than the oldest of the Donizetti 
operas that have kept the stage. The 
music is tuneful but artificial, and even 
the brilliant vocalism of the prima donna 
could not arouse much interest in it. 
“Dinorah” proved to be one of her most 
effective parts, the “Shadow Song,” in 
particular, affording her a rare opportu- 
nity for the display of her dazzling vocal 
tricks. 

The return of Emma Calvé for three 
performances of “Carmen” revived the 
interest in that splendid opera. The emi- 
nent French soprano has grown too cor- 
pulent to enact the coquettish Carmen of 
the first act as she used to, but in the 
tragic episodes (especially the card and 
murder scenes) she is still incomparable 
as an actress, while her voice has retained 
its luscious quality and agility to a sur- 
prising degree. 

The most astonishing thing regarding 
the Manhattan season is the success of 
the vague, unmelodious, enigmatic “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande.” At the first per- 
formance, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Hammerstein made a brief speech, in 
which he said that “if a work of such 
sublime poetry and musical grandeur 
meets with your approbation and receives 
your support it places New York at the 
head of cities of musical culture thruout 
the world.” Evidently New York has 
reached that place, for Debussy’s opera 
has been sung seven times to crowded 
houses, which is more of a success than 
it achieved at its first production in Paris. 

For next season Mr. Hammerstein 
promises half a dozen new rdles for Miss* 
Garden, and the same number for Ma- 
dame Tetrazzini. He has re-engaged all 
of his best singers. He has announced 
that he will give no more half-rate Sat- 
urday night performances, but will pre- 
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sent operas on Sunday nights, at the 
usual low Sunday prices—an innovation 
which will excite much discussion and 
probably some protest. He seems to fear 
no interference, because, as he says, “un- 
der the law recently passed by the Board 
of Aldermen, all educational and musical 
performances are allowed on Sundays.” 


a 
Soloists and Concerts 


Josef Hofmann, who may safely be 
called the greatest pianist of the day with 
the exception of Paderewski (in Russia 
and Mexico he is even more popular than 
his rival), is a prolific composer, but he 
seldom plays any of his own works. 
There was great surprise when it was 
announced the other day that he had 
written five concertos, the third of which 
he would play at a Philharmonic con- 
cert. It proved to be a euphonious piece 
with individual themes worked up with 
skill, and a genuine instinct for orches- 
tral as well as pianistic coloring. It is 
not likely, however, to be played by other 
pianists—at least not for some time to 
corhe. 

The young Dutch pianist, Jan Sickesz, 
who became a professional musician 
much against the wishes of his family 
and friends, gave a concert in Mendels- 
sohn Hall at which he proved himself an 
adept in Chopin, and particularly also in 
light airy pieces of the higher drawing- 
room style like Mendelssohn’s scherzo in 
E minor, R. Strauss’s “Réverie” and 
Nedbal’s minuet. 

Jan Kubelik has not given a recital in 
New York this season, but he has twice 
filled the vast Hippodrome with enthusi- 
astic audiences eager to hear him play 
pieces ranging from the Mendelssohn 
concerto (with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra) to such an _ extraordinary 
freak as an arrangement for violin alone 
of the sextet from “Lucia.” 

Walter Damrosch’s cycle of Sunday 
afternoon Beethoven concerts has some- 
what unexpectedly proved a _ popular 
success. The Philharmonic also has 
played several of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies, and Dr. Muck ended the 
Carnegie Hall Series of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra with one of these 
works. There is much regret be- 
cause Dr. Muck has to return to Berlin. 
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His place will be taken by Herr Fiedler. 
Dr. Muck’s last evening concert was de- 
voted entirely to American composers. 
It will be remembered in his favor that 
he has paid more attention to our com- 
posers than any other conductor import- 
ed from Germany. It is to be hoped he 
will make the Berliners acquainted with 
some of the scores he learned to like here. 

In the line of choral music there is 
nothing of special importance to record 
unless it be the formation of a new Bach 
Society by Mr. Sam Franko, and the 
completion of the fifteenth season of the 
Musical Art Society, which makes a spe- 
cialty of the old seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century church music and usually 
sings it admirably. 


The Month in Painting and 


Sculpture 


Sculpture exhibitions in New York are 
generally secondary to painting thru lack 
of exhibition facilities. We have had no 
such chance as Baltimore is to enjoy 
toward the end of next month when, as 
the guests of that municipality and with 
expenses for transportation all paid, the 
members of the Sculpture Society show 
works of all kinds and sizes under excel- 
lent conditions. But the St. Gaudens ex- 
hibition at the Metropolitan Museum has 
been as great a pleasure and, perhaps, in 
point of interest expressed by the public, 
a greater success than was anticipated. 
The Farragut, Shaw, Sherman and the 
two Lincolns make a magnificent show- 
ing for a short life, to say nothing of the 
innumerable smaller portrait works. The 
masterpiece in relief is the portrait of the 
children of Prescott Hall Butler. Occa- 
sionally in the reliefs the treatment of 
backgrounds shows forcing in undue un- 
dulations, always suggesting a marble 
technique and in bronze giving false re- 
lations. The experiments in various 
hights of relief in the same panel throw 
one back again upon the question of what 
is the best convention, and the lowest re- 
liefs here answer that question as it is 
answered by the frieze of the Parthenon 
as compared, for example, with the Ara 
Pacis reliefs of Rome. The St. Gaudens 
exhibition wil be open until April 13th. 

At the Bauer-Folsom Galleries, 396 
Fifth avenue, Clara Hill showed thirty 
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works in sculpture that were not without 
promise, tho, as in so much work that at- 
tempts the decorative here, taste seemed 
unsteadied by feeling for the properly 
ornate. The best things were statuettes 
in colored clay that in several cases had 
charm of movement. 

At the same gallery now (until March 
28th) is an interesting group of portraits 
and small works by five sculptors. Six 
works by James Earle Fraser show the 
influence of St. Gaudens strongly, but are 
nevertheless the most important among 
the forty-six shown. A bust of the son 
of H. P. Whitney is a memorable one for 
its perfect realization of the charm of 
handsome boyhood. Donatello inspired 
the movement, but the selection from the 
boy posing shows Mr. Fraser to be a sen- 
sitive portrait sculptor. In the relief of 
St. Gaudens he goes again to the fifteenth 
century men for inspiration in composi- 
tion, but there are no better masters. 

Rudulph Evans is represented by a 
mask of Miss Maude Adams with a good 
suggestion of her personality, another 
bust and three portrait medals which are 
simpler and better in treatment than the 
numerous medals and plaquets by John 
Flanagan, who models cleverly but 
doesn’t know how to leave out anything, 
so that his portraits of bejeweled and 
belaced ladies are all too suggestive of 
the “vulgarity of American millions,” like 
Senator Clark’s house on Fifth avenue. 
In his work, as in that of most of the 
French medalists of today, the fact that 
the modeling is done in large size and 
reduced in the machine seems to lead to 
pitfalls in design and in treatment of hair 
and accessories that few men can avoid. 
Flanagan’s portraits of men are much 
the best of his works. Richard E. 
Brooks does low relief rather vigorously 
and at times successfully, but his bust of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is dry and un- 
interesting and his “subject” works are 
the usual rococo things in feeling. Ed- 
win W. Deming shows nine animal and 
Indian subjects in which the feeling is 
far ahead of the technique. “The Toiler 
of the Plains” is the best. These works 
were all better seen than the pieces 
shown at the Academy, where, excepting 
a brilliant little bronze rooster called “An 
Outcast,” by Laessle, there was little of 
interest. 
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The Spring Academy 

If our editors visit the present exhibi- 
tion as carefully as they did the last, they 
will have occasion to talk about “the 
futility of American art,” for they will 
find the same preponderance of land- 
scape and portrait, but a higher standard 
of merit in both fields than the Academy 
has given us before, and one truly im- 
aginative picture at least, “Legend, Sea 
Calm,” by A. B. Davies, the man whose 
vogue will some day be as great as 
Whistler’s. The best new portrait for 
this year—the Academy has in several 
cases requested works seen before else- 
where—is that of President Seelye, of 
Smith College, by Edmund C. Tarbell, 
that sane, sensitive painter who has given 
us such exquisite genre works in recent 
years, and to whom the Pennsylvania 
Academy recently gave the gold medal 
of honor. This portrait seems his best 
work so far and should put him among 
the selected few. The Sargents in the ex- 
hibition are delightful, and those of the 
two children seem to have gained since 
last seen. Shannon’s work looks pasty 
and painty, as it did in his last exhibition 
at Knoedler’s. There are works of all 
“schools,” including those following or 
among “The Eight,” and a few still of 
the old men like E. L. Henry, J. G. 
Brown, etc., so that a visit to this 
Spring’s Academy gives one a very much 
juster outlook upon American art than 
has been possible for several years in 
these galleries. 


At Montross’s 


Horatio Walker has entered the field 
of the subject painter with “The En- 
chanted Sty—Circe and the Friends of 
Ulysses,” a not altogether successful at- 
tempt. Theatrical and yet in sections 
powerful and again beautiful, which is 
to say that unity is a little sacrificed, by 
artificiality in lighting and arrangement. 
It is not imaginative. enough—makes us 
see the proscenium arch and the heads in 
the orchestra. Eighteen other and older 
pictures by him delight us as usual with 
their beauty of color and feeling for his 
pastoral subjects. 

The Ten American Painters show at 
Montross’s March 17th to April 4th. 

A movement for the decoration of 
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public schools has been started by a num- 
ber of people interested in the general 
betterment of environment for city chil- 
dren, and a meeting of a committee in 
connection with it was held in the Girl’s 
Technical School in East Fifteenth 
street on March roth. Mr. Stoddard, 
whose decoration entitled “Woman- 
hood” has since been installed in the 
Auditorium there, spoke on what had 
been done in St. Louis by the children 
themselves, who have formed “Art 
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not quite clearly see the best way to pro- 
ceed, altho he admitted the desirability of 
having the innate sense of beauty in the 
human child given as good a chance as 


possible. Further meetings and discus- 
sions will be held and the interest of the 
public is solicited. Miss Levy, Astor 
Court Building, can give information in 
regard to the movement. 

Mr. Raphael Lewisohn, of Paris, 
shows at Oehme’s until March 31st a 
number of most virile works, which, with 

















RAPHAEL LEWISOHN’S “HARVEST TIME” AT THE JULIUS OEHME GALLERY. 


Patron” societies in the schools and 
bought with their aggregated pennies 
original works for their schools. This 
seems a far better scheme to develop 
than that of merely hanging framed pho- 
tographs of old masters in the rooms— 
tho, perhaps, that must come first. Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer spoke beautifully 
and sensibly in regard to the need of 
making the schools in each district the 
civic centers of deepest importance in the 
lives of the children. Mr. J. W. Alex- 
ander made a short speech that contained 
much real wisdom, confessing that he did 


their honest values and in most cases sen- 
sitive color, are refreshingly free from 
artistic cant or any insincerity. We have 
had no one of his particular movement 
over here whose works are so invigor- 
ating. The beautiful “Summer Morn- 
ing on the Oise” should surely stay in 
America where it can be often seen. 
“The Harvest Time” is powerful in real- 
ization and beautiful in design. “The 


Water Carrier on Her Morning Trip,” 
the water colors and sketches are all 
masterly. 

Emil Carlsen is the opposite in tem- 
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one of the best that 
has been seen in New 
York for many 
years. The catalog 
as prepared by Prof. 
Ernest Francisco 
Fenollosa contained 
twenty-three Japan- 
ese paintings and 156 
color prints. The 
collecting fof Japan- 
ese prints has grown 
tremendously in pop- 
ular favor both here 
and in art circles 
abroad during the 
past twenty years. 
The Yamanaka ex- 
hibition contained 
only the most care- 
fully selected exam- 
ples of the best pe- 
riods and _ masters, 
all of which were 
characterized by a 
remarkably __ perfect 
state of preservation. 
The exhibition 
ranged from Torii 
Kiyonobu (1705) to 
Hiroshige (1850), 
and was highly edu- 








A JAPANESE PRINT BY _ SUZUKI 


YAMANAKA COLLECTION. 


“This is a very charming, small, square print of a young lady walking 
L Here it is hard to say whether the charm is more 
the willowy young figures swaying in opposite directions or to the frank- 
2e background has been 
The lady’s overdress has the grace of its lines enhanced 
by its embroidered pattern of willow branches in snow. Date, 1766 or 1767.” 


with her maid. 


ness and fullness of the color mosaic. 
of a lovely gray. 


perament to Lewisohn and gives us 
splendidly designed landscapes with 
powerful movement in line and air and 
wave or cloud, but always without the 
presence or suggestion of animate life. 
His work has equality of grandeur that 
amounts to loneliness. He gets surer in 
his technique every year, but his north- 
ern ancestry seems to have given him a 
vision of a coldly intellectual world only. 
His fifteen pictures were tonic, however, 
as well as successful for what they did 
convey of the sea and the sky and the 
woods. 
s 
Japanese Color Prints 

The exhibition of Ukiyoye paintings 
and prints at the Yamanaka Galleries 
from February 27th to March 14th was 


HARUNOBU, IN 





catiorfal as regards 
the rise and progress 
of color printing in 


THE 


due to Japan. 
rinted 
Drama 
The financial 
stringency of the winter has _ had 
one good effect—it has made play- 


goers more discriminating. For the 
last three years theaters could not be 
built fast enough in New York City to 
hold the crowds, and almost any play 
could get enough of them to keep afloat. 
This year the mortality among mediocre 
plays has been appalling, but the houses 
that offered the best in each kind have 
been as full as usual. “Paid in Full,” a 
new play by Eugene Walter, gets packed 
audiences at the Astor Theater and de- 
serves them. The remark of the old sea 
captain at the close of the climax, “It’s 
good to be decent,” might apply to the 
play, for the scene to which it refers is 
here played inoffensively, altho it is es- 
sentially the same situation that in a hun- 
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dred French plays and even in Maeter- 
linck’s “Monna Vanna” is _pruriently 
suggestive. The scenes are those of or- 
dinary middle-class American life, with 
real people in real situations, with real 
emotions and talking real language. The 
heroine for a change is neither vicious 
nor hysterical, and the humor of the piece 
is not the product of forced epigrams or 
horse-play. Among the seven characters 
there are two wholesome cheerful indi- 
viduals and a third who is better than 
he seems, an unusually large proportion 
of decency for a modern play and suffi- 
cient to compensate for a most despicable 
“hero.” All the rdles are admirably 
acted. It is good “team play” in place 
of the ordinary star-and-sticks combina- 
tion 

After the phenomenal successes of 
“The County Chairman” and “The Col- 
lege Widow,” which have added so much 
to the joy of this nation, Mr. George Ade 
fell on an evil day and wrote a couple 
of theatrical failures. At last he has re- 
trieved his temporary misfortunes and 
has produced another genuine comedy 
entitled “Father and the Boys,” which 
bids fair to have a record breaking run. 
“Father and the Boys” is not so Ameri- 
can a comedy as his previous efforts. In- 
deed the setting may be laid almost 
anywhere in the five continents. But the 
American kindly humor and gentle ex- 
travagance turn up at all expected and 
unexpected moments, keeping the audi- 
ence in an uproar from the rise to the 
fall of the curtain. William H. Crane, 
who takes the part of the Father, is a 
hard-headed, kind-hearted American 
business man who has scraped together a 
fortune so that his boys will not have to 
suffer the privation and hardships that 
he has endured. The boys, however, in- 
stead of settling down to business, are 
inclined to take up anything but the prac- 
tice of making a living. Father finally 
realizes that he must take drastic meas- 
ures, so he decides to go out into the 
giddy world and “cut up” a bit. This 
so scandalizes his doting offsprings that 
they reform and marry the girls of the 
old man’s choice. The comedy—which 
borders on the farce—is healthy, humor- 
ous and kindly, the cast excellent, and 
Mr. Crane is at his best. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern proved his ver- 
satility last week by changing abruptly 
from the ludicrous Lord Dundreary to 
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that most serious of mortals, the Russian 
student, and his personal success was 
equally decided in both. He handles 
tragedy as well as farce, and can adapt 
himself to introspective as readily as to 
melodramatic acting. The new play, en- 
titled “The Fool Hath Said “There Is No 
God,’ ” does not take well, apparently be- 
cause it lacks unity. From its title one 
would suppose it to be a morality ; for the 
first two acts it is a study in morbid 
psychology; the third and fourth acts 
run along the familiar lines of a Sher- 
lock Holmes detective play, and the fifth 
is a conventional happy ending. The 
author, Laurence Irving, has taken his 
theme from Dostoyevski’s great work, 
“Crime and Punishment,” which was it- 
self somewhat uncertain of purpose, for 
it marked fhe transition of Dostoyevski 
from a radical to a conservative. But 
the book had a moral force and meaning 
that is quite lost in the play, whose ethics 
is badly mixed. Rodion, the anarchistic 
student, commits a murder to save Sonia, 
an orphan girl, and he is brought to re- 
pentance and punishment in the most 
orthodox manner. Sonia commits per- 
jury to save him, quite as great a crime 
for her, and there is no intimation that 
she needs either repentance or punish- 
ment. It is a pity that the Sothern-Mar- 
lowe combination is broken up, for we 
have this year no company so competent 
for the production of Shakespeare and 
other high class plays. 

The announcement that Madame Vera 
Komisarzhevsky was coming from St. 
Petersburg with a full and competent 
company of Russian actors to give a 
series of modern plays aroused favorable 
anticipations. Remembering the excellent 
work done by Orleneff and Nazimova in 
a little East Side hall with the most lim- 
ited of stage facilities, it was hoped that 
these players of greater reputation in 
their own country might have something 
to teach us in dramatic art. But the visit 
of the Russian company was a disap- 
pointment, and the seats were mostly 
empty except for their compatriots in the 
gallery. The language was not an in- 
superable objection, for most of the plays 
were familiar, and we listen with pleas- 
ure, if not with complete comprehension, 
to opera in Italian, French and German. 
In fact, some in the audience knew the 
plays better than those on the stage did, 
for the murmur of the prompter’s voice 
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could be heard most of the time. Their 
acting was admirably natural, harmoni- 
ous and devoid of extravagances and 
eccentricities, but so restrained and real- 
istic that it seemed commonplace and un- 
impressive. In Sudermann’s “Fires of St. 
John,” for example, Madame Komisarz- 
hevsky failed to convey the hidden pas- 
sion of Marikke as did Nance O’Neill a 
few years ago. 

“The Rector’s Garden” is an American 
comedy in four acts by Byron Ongley. 
The scene is laid in a New York village 
at a time just previous to the late Span- 
ish-American war. Dr. Prince, the rec- 
tor of the parish, is passionately fond of 
flowers. He discovers a like passion in 
his fair young neighbor, Miss Blanche 
Cincioni, a lady of Italian birth and name, 
but of decidedly American characteris- 
tics, who has taken a summer residence 
next to the rectory. The natural result 
of their neighborly intercourse is a deeper 
and much more universal passion. The 
appearance on the scene of a jealous 
West Point cadet, who thinks he is mad- 
ly in love with the charming young Ital- 
ian, introduces some discordant and 
mildly exciting episodes. The vocabu- 
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lary of the doctor’s Irish gardener and 
the antics of the housekeeper and sexton, 
who also become the victims of Cupid’s 
darts, furnish amusement thruout the 
play. The piece is clean and wholesome, 
and was prettily staged and well per- 
formed, but affords no opportunity for 
any great display of dramatic skill. 

Sam Bernard’s new play, “Nearly a 
Hero,” affords him one more opportunity 
to shine in farce. Mr. Bernard makes 
another application of the methods that 
lifted him out of the commonplace into 
a stellar role, and “Nearly a Hero” is 
pleasingly funny. In the new play Mr. 
Bernard sings quite tunefully “A Man 
Is a Hero” and “A Singer Sang a 
Song.” 

Barnum & Bailey’s Circus came to 
town last week and is installed at the 
Madison Square Garden. Freaks that 
once appealed to patrons have been rele- 
gated to the rear, and in the place of 
these superannuated attractions there is 
now a horse balloonist and automobiles 
that emulate Beatrice Harraden’s ships 
and pass in the air. The menagerie has 
been enlarged and the standard features 
are better than ever. 


My Latest Experiment 


BY N. O. NELSON 


[INDEPENDENT readers need no introduction to Mr. Nelson, whose great profit sharing 
business in St. Louis, whose model village at Leclaire, and whose free home for consump- 


tives in the Far West he has already described in our columns. 


Were there more rich men 


of his type in this country, social and industrial conditions would not be as we find them 


today. 


We excerpt from Mr. Nelson’s letter accompanying the present article the following 


quotation: “I find it feasible and attractive to do a full day’s miscellaneous outdoor labor 
in field, barn and woods, and at odd times and evenings direct my company business and 
other affairs, do my considerable private correspondence, fill my own co-operative magazine 
and some pages in others, read some books, Tue INDEPENDENT, and several other periodicals. 
The division of intellectual work from manual labor is arbitrary, artificial, and damaging 


to both classes.”—Epr1ror.] 


AST.winter I lived in a laborer’s 
i. district of a large city, on a level 
with my neighbors except that I 

did less labor than they. 

This winter I and a friend are farm- 
ing in a remote Southern neighborhood, 
on a level with our neighbors except that 
we work much more than they. We 
work six full days a week, they about 
two. 

We are all small. farmers, 10 to 15 


acres in cultivation, one or two small 
horses or mules, small cattle and razor- 
back hogs. We live in two or three room 
houses, set on blocks 18 inches high, 
boarded up and down, not painted, plas- 
tered or ceiled. Almost every one raises 
cotton, from three to six bales, worth $50 
a bale; most raise some corn for the plow 
animal, but more is bought than raised. 
Cattle and hogs graze on the old fields 
and feed in the woods the year round. 
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a good many dying from exhaustion in 
the cold February rains. 

My friend and I have fenced, plowed 
and built a house and barn on part of an 
abandoned farm belonging to some 
friends, and I offer like improvements to 
any who want farm homes, free of 
charge for any number of years. 

The land of the vicinity is good, undu- 
lating but not hilly. With proper culti- 
vation and fertilizing it raises a bale of 
cotton, fifty bushels of corn, one and a 
half tons of Japan clover to the acre, and 
ample yields of Irish and sweet potatoes 
and all vegetables. It is on the same lati- 
tude as Mobile, healthy, and has magnifi- 
cent woods of magnolia, beech, gum, oak, 
with some maple, walnut, hickory myrtle, 
bay, holly, plum, grape and berries. The 
woods are full of birds, squirrels, rabbits, 
coons and ’possums. 

The people are free and emphatic in 
criticising themselves. They say they 
work too little, buy their food and feed 
instead of raising it, starve their stock 
and rob their land, buy on credit and 
mortgage their farm and crop. They 
have done this for more than this genera- 
tion ; they expect to do it for generations 
to come. 

They know how to do better, know 
what is needed, but make no start at do- 
ing it. There are several Northern and 
border State farmers in the vicinity, all 
of whom are prosperous, have large, 
well fed stock, large crops, good imple- 
ments, barns and houses. The examples 
have not been contagious. The explana- 
tion lies, I think, in the easy-going, com- 
fortable inertia begotten by the mild 
climate, which requires little protection 
of houses and clothing, the enjoyment 
found in outdoor recreation, as visiting, 
hunting and gathering at the country 
store, and aversion to regular labor. 

What Northern farmers and city 
mechanics regard as prime necessities 
these neighbors of mine consider super- 
fluities; they prefer the time to the 
things. They take enjoyment at first 
hands; they borrow money, but not 
trouble; they have no master, not even 
their creditor; they let him walk the 
floor, not they. 

Who is the wiser, the prosperous pos- 
sessor of broad acres, fat herds, a big 
house and a bank account, or these my 
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gentle, obliging, care-free and property- 
poor neighbors? 


THE RACE QUESTION. 


I have lived all my life in the Slave 
States, with negroes about me; I never 
owned one, but I have hired many; I 
think I know them and their attitude 
better than the writers and politicians. 
I am at home with Southerners and 
know some of the intellectual negroes. 
Both sides overestimate the — diffi- 
culties and prophesy falsely of the future. 

My neighbors are about half of them 
white and half of them black. A few 
of the blacks own their farms, most of 
them rent on shares, some of them for 
cash. They are a little poorer than the 
whites, work about the same, are intel- 
ligent, peaceable and take life easy. The 
whites are very vigorous in their denun- 
ciation of the negro in the abstract, but 
the negro neighbor they treat as well 
and think as well of as they do white 
men. They are insistent that the ab- 
stract negro shall keep in his place; the 
actual negro never gets out of his place 
or disturbs their equanimity in the least. 
This is what I have found everywhere— 
the abstract negro, the imaginary social 
conglomerate, fiercely assailed, the indi- 
vidual negro treated just like any other 
man.. The hue and cry about negro 
domination, diluting the Anglo-Saxon 
blood with the African, the irrepressible 
conflict between these races, springs from 
such diseased imaginations as those of 
Thomas Nelson Page, Rev. Thomas 
Dixon and Governor Vardaman. These 
men would do immeasurable harm were 
it not that the real people of both races 
never hear of them, and the fact that the 
great mass of both races live neighbors 
and friends together, need and want each 
other. The white man keeps to himself 
anywhere, so does the Jew and the 
Hindu and the Jap, and so does and ever 
will the negro, of his own choice. 

There is no race question in this my- 
neighborhood, nor in my Alabama iron 
works, which also is half whites and half 
blacks. 17 

Tue Lanp Question. 


The versatile author of “Three Acres 
and Liberty,” my genial friend, Bolton 
Hall, is a Single Taxer, as I alsoam. As 
Single Taxers, it is our solemn duty to 














































insist that land monopoly is the sole 
cause of poverty, and of crowding the 
cities, and of the big fortunes; that if 
land were accessible by simply paying for 
or making the improvements, there 
would be such a rush away from the 
cities and factories that wages for those 
who remained would ascend to the full 
product of their labor. Like many an- 
other paper theory, this cavalier way of 
accounting for and disposing of poverty 
and riches collapses the moment you get 
away from Author Hall’s sixteenth story 
William street cloister and into the field 
of fact. I will take Mr. Cocksure Single 
Taxer into the large portions of every 
State in the Union and show him farms 
for sale at about the proper value of the 
improvements. I will show him farms 
abandoned by the owners and not rent- 
able at any price. I will show him farms 
rented at a price that will no more than 
maintain and replace the improvements 
and pay the taxes. I am a Single Taxer, 
I object seriously to land-made fortunes, 
but I know the fallacy of much that is 
claimed for it. 

Here and elsewhere I make a standing 
offer to pay for tracts of land, divide it 
among settlers, charge them the cost 
price, and give them five to ten years’ 
time to pay for it, with little or no inter- 
est. I have made this offer known in 
city and country without takers. On the 
tract I am improving here I have made 
it known in this neighborhood and in a 
not far distant city, that I will furnish 
any family the land-they can work, 
cleared, fenced, a house, horse and cow, 
free of any charge for a year, and there- 
after to only pay for the wear and tear 
of the perishable property. So far I 
have two takers. I count on more for 
next year. This simply means that there 
is no rush for three or twenty acres and 
liberty, or for the work and responsibility 
of farming. There was no rush in the 
_ early times of Leclaire for homes on 
terms as easy as paying rent. 


THEORIZING AND EXPERIMENTING. 


The deductions of writers on social 
subjects are mostly valueless. They do 
not know the facts, they are not qualified 
to ascertain the facts. If they get correct 
statistics, which they rarely do, they do 
not know their relations. The long 
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drawn farmers’ bulletins miss their mark 
because they are based on conditions 
which the mass of farmers do not have, 
and they are written in a form that is jar- 
gon to the farmer. I am a child labor 
reformer, and I know harm has been 
done the cause by the ignorant writers 
who include my neighbor children of 
twelve to fifteen years, who help their 
mother and father at the light outdoor 
work of cotton picking, among the 
million and three-quarters victims of 
capitalist greed. Other writers luridly 
picture the Southern farmer under the 
heel of the extortionate merchant, when 
the fact is that the whole profit on what 
my neighbor buys in a year is not one- 
tenth as much as he could save by rais- 
ing his living at home and by moderate 
management and industry in his crop 
making. 

This is, after all, a very free country, 
and the bulk of the people are the archi- 
tects of their own fortunes and misfor- 
tunes. So say my neighbors here, and 
so they have said elsewhere in town and 
country where I have neighbored with 
them. 

Our neighbors are practically all of 
ante-bellum stock, white and black in 
about equal numbers. The whites came 
originally from the Carolinas, beginning 
a good century ago, and in the fifties the 
country was settled almost as fully as it 
is now and land was higher. There were 
then some large slave owners and plant- 
ers; there are some non-resident land- 
lords now, and some residents who rent 
on shares to the blacks. The large ma- 
jority own their farms, planting about 
ten acres in cotton and five in corn. I 
call this advisedly a typical Old South 
community, because my friend and I 
have been among the farmers in many 
parts. 

We are farming and living as new set- 
tlers, with such improvements as we have 
been able to put up in four months, be- 
ginning early in October. We work as 
the neighbors work, except that we work 
six days a week and they two or three. 
We live as they do, except that we have 
some hotbed vegetables and eggs and 
milk, which only some of them have in 
the winter, and we have larger mules. 
We are not here as investigators or mis- 
sionaries, but to enjoy labor on the land 
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and winter out of doors, and to learn from 
them. In time we may cast to windward 
somé lines of economic and social stim- 
ulus, and experiment on turning the tide 
away from the cities, instead of toward 
them, by offering tempting opportunities 
for becoming owners of farm homes. 

Farms are worth from $10 to $20 an 
acre, very little more than the cost of 
clearing and the scanty improvements, 
sometimes not any more. A Northern 
farmer passing along the main road 
would be mystified and utterly disgusted. 
He has seen nothing like it; he cannot 
at all understand it. No one but a resi- 
dent can understand, and few of them 
can explain it. There is no lack of intel- 
ligence, there are scarcely any illiterates, 
the school year is eight months, and the 
teacher’s pay is $55 per month. 

I have said the cultivated farm aver- 
ages about fifteen acres; the Northern 
farm is about sixty. But the fifteen acres 
are not well cultivated; the corn is 
plowed, not cultivated, once, and is com- 
monly grown up in high weeds and thick 
grass. The yield is from five to fifteen 
bushels of very small corn. The cotton 
is plowed over once, the ridge rows 
scraped and the plants thinned. It is not 
fertilized, and the yield is from a quarter 
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to a half bale an acre. There are no side 
crops, except occasional patches of cane 
and sweet potatoes. There are practically 
no vegetable gardens and no fruit, except 
rare peach trees and figs. 

Some make their own meat, many buy 
it. Butter is not an article of diet. I 
know of none who make any. A major- 
ity have milk, but without feed it takes 
several cows to supply a family. 

The people are generous, obliging and 
hospitable. They use good English, have 
soft voices and good manners. My town- 
ship of six miles square, thickly popu- 
lated, has no one on public charity, no 
one in insane asylum, two in State’s 
prison for quarrel assault. It has no con- 
sumptives, and no orphan on the public 
hands. 

The schoolhouses are boarded up and 
down, unpainted, shutter windows, bench 
seats and no grounds. The stock is 
about half the Northern size; milk cows 
with calves bring $20. I bought two and 
have refused others at that price. 

Given the good land, mild climate, 
good health, fair schools, Anglo-Saxon, 
Huguenot and Irish ancestry, and fully 
average intelligence, the puzzling ques- 
tion is the inertia and backward condition 
of every physical and economic aspect. 

St. Lours, Mo. 


Pain Peace 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN 


AutHor or “THe Story or Boston,” 


of God. I lie in my bed, with two 
ample windows on each side of it 
that throw the light of day upon me, by 
which I can read and write, for that is 
all that I can do, except talk. I may 
not move, for movement brings more 
pain, and I am here to try to escape that. 
I am in the tower. My visitors, who 
bring me flowers and fruit, look out of 
the four windows into the tree tops, and 
tell me that I am in a conservatory, and 
so I am. 
I know not who may occupy the other 
rooms. My door opens upon a passage 
and I see the white-capped ministers of 


[oo is the Hotel Dieu—the House 
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mercy flitting by, but where they go or 
why they go I can only guess. Once I 
saw men carrying a limp form covered 
with a sheet, and I could imagine that a 
patient not yet free from the ether was 
passing from an operating room. One 
day a visitor spoke of an ambulance that 
stopped at the door, and another told me 
of a friend who had suffered from a fall 
and might be near me; but for all partic- 
ular knowledge of who my neighbors are 
I might as welt be in another world, so 
great is the reticence of those who care 
for me. Gossip is unknown. 

I am passive. Mine it is only to be 
served. If pain can be luxurious, this is 
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the luxury of pain. Others care for all my 
needs. My very thoughts are anticipated. 
Thrice each day Evangeline, who care- 
fully watches me from 8 to 8, brings me 
my necessary sustenance, and it is not 
mere “nourishment.” I am one of the 
few patients who may eat what normal 
human beings crave, for my pain is not 
to be permitted to lessen my physical 
vigor. 

There must be some authority that 
controls and directs an establishment that 
moves with the smoothness and regular- 
ity that is shown here. ‘That is inev- 
itable. There is a Triad, I soon found, 
that is all powerful, and under it there 
are those white-capped damsels who go 
so noiselessly from room to room, carry- 
ing comfort and good cheer to the suf- 
ferers on the beds. 

It fell to my lot to be under the special 
charge of that one of the Triad whom 
I knew as Saxon Edith with the golden 
hair. She it was who came to my bed- 
side when the doctor came. She took 
the doctor’s directions and was respon- 
sible for carrying them out. When the 
imperturbable surgeon sought to allay 
my suffering by giving more and sharper 
darts of pain, her face was suffused with 
signs of sympathy that I knew were not 
professional—they were human, and I 
cannot forget them. To her the sufferer 
was not a “case,” but a fellow mortal. 
Doubtless this is true of the surgeon, too, 
but his hand could not tremble, and he 
could not permit sympathy to interfere 
with the steady management of the in- 
strument he held. 

I lie here day after day, almost in the 
same position, for, as I said, movement 
means increase of pain. I may read, I 
may write, but I cannot reach my books 
or my papers! The table that bears my 
breakfast is equal to the support of my 
heavy books, and it may be put at an 
angle convenient for reading. Evan- 
geline—she of the raven tresses—will 
bring to me by daylight any book that I 
wish; and from 8 at night to 8 in the 
morning Santa Filomena—‘the lady with 
the lamp”—will help me as long as I 
wish to read after she has touched the 
button and given me the light; that is, 
as long as I am permitted to read by 
night. To these twain I am indebted for 
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comfort by sunlight and by gaslight. 
I am conscious that I am growing lazy 
in this luxury of pain. What can a mere 
man grow to when he is not permitted 
to do anything for himself when he can- 
not reach a book from a table, take a 
step, or even arrange the papers that are 
permitted to lie on his bed? 

In order to keep my mind active in an 
agreeable way | have read books that all 
readers on this side of the Atlantic must 
be interested in—books by my own 
friends and acquaintances as far as pos- 
sible, and about men and women whom 
I have known. First on my list stands 
that frank expression of his kindliness 
by Howells, about my own friends as 
well as his, which he calls “Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances” —a book 
that revives memories of many that are 
gone, and seems almost as a conspectus 
of contemporary American literature. 

One after another I have taken up the 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” the 
“Poet” at the same homely board, the 
“Professor,” -too, occupying the Auto- 
crat’s place, and “Over the Teacups,” a 
book of the same sort with another title. 
The author is said to have revisited Pitts- 
field after many years and to have gone 
to the shop where an ancient apothecary 
had been wont to put up prescriptions— 
perhaps Dr. Holmes’s own. The apoth- 
ecary, fearing that Dr. Holmes might 
suppose that he was the same one whom 
he had known, explained that he was his 
son, and the genial doctor replied that 
he recognized the father in every “lini- 
ment” of the son. So one cannot fail to 
recognize the Autocrat’s “liniments” in 
everything that he wrote, whether he 
called himself poet or professor, or what 
not. As I reread these volumes, the first 
of them now fifty years after, it seems to 
me the author is veritably speaking to 
me. How many memories of the man 
himself they bring into my room of pain! 

Always on my bed there lie the poems 
of Longfellow, and one after another I 
read them over. “Christus” took me 
many days, and I read in connection 
with it the “Life” of the poet, by his 
brother, and especially his journal. 
“Christus” is of all Longfellow’s poems 
the one that most completely absorbed 
his thoughts and stirred his feelings for 
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a large part of his life. It cannot fail, it 
seems to me, to move any reader who 
thoughtfully studies it. It is remarkable 
how much of this feeling of the poet is 
recorded in his journal, at the time that 
the sacred poem was in process of com- 
pletion, from 1849 to 1872. It is no less 
evident that it is the product of intense 
study of the scriptural narrative, and, in 
fact, of the Bible as a whole. When he 
began its composition he wrote: 

“I long to try a loftier strain, the sublimer 
song whose broken melodies have for so many 
years breathed through my soul ;” 
and, when the work was near comple- 
tion: 

“The subject of ‘The Divine Tragedy’ has 
taken entire possession of me, so that I can 
think of nothing else. All day pondering upon 
and arranging it.”. 

Lowell happened not to be one of the 
volumes on my bed, but Lowell the man 
was a companion of my lonely hours, and 
“The Two Angels,” full of friendship 
and devotion as it is, was a link in the 
chain that bound his name to that of 
Longfellow—a chain that is marked 
thrudut the journal of the elder poet. 

Another of my companions was enti- 
tled “Cheerful Yesterdays,” and still an- 
other “A Part of a Man’s Life,” for 
Colonel Higginson mentioned many of 
those whom I have known, and some of 
his experiences on Western prairies have 
also been mine. Did I not cross the 
State of Iowa, as he did, in 1856, before 
the railroads had accomplished that feat, 
the year that Omaha was born, when as 
yet -it was but a map or a few stakes 
marking the present streets? 

Last among the books that were my 
companions was the “Life of Channing,” 
by Chadwick, a book that took me quite 
out of range of the men whom I had 
personally known, tho it was suffused 
with the atmosphere of Boston and 
brought back many whose influence on 
the town has been permanent. The book 


is filled with records of theological dis- 
putation, and this may interest a class 
of readers; but for me the delicate health 
of Dr. Channing was the important fact. 
I have heard much about a sound mind 
in a sound body, the inference being that 
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a mind can be sound only in a healthy 
physical system. As I have never had 
the advantage of a sound body, I have 
ever been antagonistic to the apothegm. 
“Here is another instance on my side of 
the argument’”’—so I meditated as I read 
in the Hétel Dieu. “Jonathan Edwards 
is another,” I added. 

The reading of my day furnished the 
basis for conversation with the surgeon 
when he made his call the following 
morning, and especially entertaining did 
we find the many professional touches: in 
the book of the Autocrat. Unique among 
hospital experiences, I think, were my 
daily conferences with the Triad, as I 
have called the members of the govern- 
ing board. Every evening, after my din- 
ner, just before Evangeline, “good 
angel” literally and truly, was ready to 
do her final duties preparatory to the 
transfer of her responsibility to Santa 
Filomena, the Triad surrounded my bed 
to say good night, and for a little space 
we discussed the parts of Holmes, or 
Longfellow, or Channing, or Higginson, 
or Howells, that had been my meditation 
during the day. Blessed is the patient 
whose condition permits him to read and 
write, to confer with his friends and vis- 
itors about other things than his pains. 
Happy he who has a doctor able and 
willing to stop awhile to make incursion 
into literature and turn his thoughts from 
his surroundings; thrice happy he who 
has a Triad interested to sympathize with 
such efforts! 

There is a time for everything under 
the sun. There is a time to be commit- 
ted to the Hotel Dieu and there is a time 
to be allowed to leave. There are two 
doors by which one may go out. The 
first opens upon God’s Acre, where there 
is peace forever, and many there be who 
go thru it. It is interesting that the 
French unite the name of Divinity with 
the house of pain and the Saxons with 
the enclosure of peace, where pain is no 
more! The other door opens upon the 
life that now is, and sends the confined 
one out to a new experience, where he 
may give thanks and labor more abun- 
dantly with the blessedness of health. 
This door opens to me and I go out. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Spain in Decadence 


In contrast with the volume of litera- 
ture on the Fall of Rome there is a 
striking dearth of material in English for 
a study of the period of decadence in the 
once magnificent Spanish Empire. It is 
with interest, therefore, that one opens 
the book by Mr. Hume on The Court of 
Philip IV,* and interest develops into a 
real pleasure on the discovery that this is 
more than a mere recital of royal gossip 
and princely escapades ; that it is, in fact, 
a worthy sociological study frankly 
recognizing the intimate relation that 
court life bears to national life. 

From contemporary unpublished man- 
uscripts and untranslated letters and rec- 
ords Mr. Hume is able to draw a detailed 
and vivid picture of wastefulness, idle- 
ness, pretense and vice on the one hand 
and penury and misery on the other. 
The desire to escape from any form of 
labor seems to have been the predomi- 
nant ideal thruout society, and the author 
attributes its predominance to the “un- 
founded inflation and unreal exaltation” 
which had begun in Spain almost a cen- 
tury earlier. The climax in Spanish 
pride of this type was reached under 
Philip IV, who was dedicated at his bap- 
tism to the task of vindicating the Catho- 
lic faith thruout Europe—a tremendous 
enterprise, indeed, and one requiring un- 
limited resources, but this fact was over- 
looked. Ignorance of the basis of na- 
tional wealth led to a grave neglect of 
home industries which entailed vast for- 
eign imports for which cash had to be 
paid in lieu of commodities. On the peas- 
ant, therefore, fell the principal burden 
of sustaining the decadents whose Mecca 
was Madrid, the center of social gayety 
and religious pomp. With Mr. Hume’s 
point of view, the court life under Philip 
IV consequently becomes a national 
drama, the actors in which are the per- 
sonifications of the prevailing social, re- 
ligious and economic sentiments. 

The principal roles are assumed by the 


*Taz Court or Purr IV. By Martin Hume. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00. 
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nominal monarch, the real ruler, his Min- 
ister, Olivares, and his two queens. Of 
King Philip himself, Mr. Hume makes a 
most fascinating study, altho the monarch 
was a pitiable enough figure from the 
standpoint of achievement. ‘In his re- 
ligious naiveté he attributed the woes 
which he was finally forced to see over- 
whelming his nation to the machinations 
of the evil one who stood ever watchful 
of a chance to wreak vengeance on his 
people for their king’s personal sins. As 
a result he was forever wavering between 
pleasure (his business) and remorse. It 
never seemed to occur to-the mind of the 
King that his foreign relations or trade 
interests had aught to do with the pros- 
perity of his subjects. Given, then, an im- 
poverished nation seeking to uphold ag- 
gressively a “vague mirage of Spanish 
honor,” there is abundant material for a 
dramatic plot. 

It is impossible to enumerate here 
the many interesting lines of investiga- 
tion in this concrete sociological review 
—the pompous ceremonies, the manners, 
dress, customs, amusements, modes of 
living of the Spaniards; the diplomatic 
struggles between the monarchs of Spain 
and England; the correspondence be- 
tween James Stuart and his “baby” 
Charles, who was pressing his suit in 
Madrid for Philip’s daughter as his 
“wench”; the rivalry of Richelieu and 
Olivares; the results of the incestuous 
marriages of generations in the royal 
family of Spain. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Hume’s claim to have described an 
important period directly from the 
sources in a distinctly human and inter- 
esting way is well sustained. 


2 
George Matheson 


ScoTLAND has produced a goodly fel- 
lowship of remarkable ministers, but 
Matheson of Inellan and Edinburgh, who 
belonged to the generation that is just 
now passing, was one of the most unique 
and gifted men ever ordained by a pres- 
bytery. Almost totally blind from the 
age of eighteen, a dynamic power in 
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utterance, before whom Queen, scholar 
and peasant alike yielded obedience, a 
student of all subjects of human interest, 
from the most abstruse German theology 
to the latest scientific discovery and the 
most ephemeral modern novel, author of 
over a dozen books of wide range of 
appeal to all classes, from the delver in 
theories of natural religion to the invalid 
who can read scarce a page at a time, the 
writer of at least one immortal hymn, 
Matheson richly earned the sympathetic 
and appreciative biography which Dr. 
MacMillan has prepared.* The pathos 
and heroism of the life of the blind poet- 
preacher hold one in fast attention to the 
story of his work. Despite his failing 
vision he won distinction as a student, 
but he did not truly find himself until the 
pulpit of the quiet seaside parish of 
Inellan began to draw from him those 
mystical, poetical orations which charac- 
terized his ministry for over thirty years. 
At first the sermons were carefully writ- 
ten and committed to memory in two or 
three readings. By accident, thru sud- 
den failure to recall what he had pre- 
pared, he discovered his larger power in 
ex tempore discourse, which thereafter 
was his custom. There can be no ques- 
tion of the great influence he exerted as 
a speaker, and that over minds of the 
most diverse caliber. Most men under 
his limitations would have excused them- 
selves from parochial duties, but his ac- 
tivities in this direction were constant, 
and for eleven years in Edinburgh he 
performed the full work of a parish of 
nearly 2,000 members, in addition to a 
literary output equal both in quality and 
quantity to that of trained writers of the 
first rank. 

It is in his writings that Matheson’s 
enduring significance must be sought, 
and by them the question must be deter- 
mined whether his influence was that of 
a leader and prophet, or the passing stim- 
ulus of a gifted personality. His biog- 
rapher rightly fixes upon his devotional 
writings as his distinct literary contribu- 
tion, and declares that “he will rank for 
all time coming as one of the select band 
of devotional writers whose names the 
world will not willingly let die.” In 
1882 he published “My Aspirations,” a 
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collection of brief “meditations” on a 
text or two of Scripture which he em- 
ployed in his church services in the place 
of a Scripture lesson, and between that 
volume and “Rest by the River,” which 
appeared about a year ago, shortly after 
his death, there issued a large number of 
books, quite of a kind in their uniqueness 
and elevation of thought, their singular 
purity and quietness of spirit, their in- 
tensity of religious faith and devotion, 
and their certainty of the worth of things 
spiritual in this life and immortality in 
the life to come. Many of these books 
are almost too well known to need men- 
tion—“Moments on the Mount,” “Times 
of Retirement,” “Representative Men of 
the Bible,” “Studies in the Portrait of 
Christ,” “The Spiritual Development of 
St. Paul.” 

The latter volumes, and especially the 
study of Paul, differ in form from those 
first mentioned, but they belong, never- 
theless, in the same class. They are not 
biography nor history, but mystical 
transport in biographical form. Adam 
or Enoch serve Matheson as well for 
“representative men” as heroes of whom 
authentic information has been preserved. 
His persons are only ideas clothed 
with flesh by his own genius, and usu- 
ally, in the case of historical characters, 
not the same flesh as that they actually 
wore. Matheson’s Paul, for example, is 
by no means the man of Tarsus, but only 
the preacher’s own self, transformed into 
Pauline shape by the pathetic sympathy 
which arose from his conviction that 
Paul’s “thorn” was an affection of the 
eyes, and interpreted in a vocabulary 
wrenched from Paul’s epistles. 

After the above paragraph it is per- 
haps needless to say that Matheson came 
deeply under the influence of Hegel in 
early manhood, thru the teaching of the 
Cairds, and that the impress of this phil- 
osophy never left him. Personalities 
were scarcely real to him; they faded 
into ideas while he still heard their speech. 
Christ was “more than an individual,” 
Matheson declared. “He was the head 
of a body—the body of humanity.” It 
is assuredly a question whether this gene- 
ration, which derives its life from per- 
sons, which craves facts rather than ab- 
stractions, and worships the “God of 
things as they are,” will long nourish its 
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devotion on pabulum of whose unreality 
it cannot remain unaware. Be that as it 
may, George Matheson lived a great and 
noble life, which it is good to follow in 
the patient detail in which his biographer 
has set it forth: “An obstructed life, a 
circumscribed life, but a life of bound- 
less sanguineness, of quenchless hopeful- 
ness, a life which has beat persistently 
against the cage of circumstance, and 
which, even at the time of abandoned 
work, has said not ‘Good night,’ but 
‘Good morning.’ ” 


s 
Augustus St. Gaudens 


Mr. Cortissoz’s memorial,* as he says 
in his short foreword, is a monograph, 
not a life of St. Gaudens. Everything 
Mr. Cortissoz writes is scholarly, and this 
elaborately illustrated volume is a beauti- 
ful tribute, and yet there is a feeling of 
strain, of an effort to make a book out 
of a monograph, and there is a suspicion 
of padding in the makeup of the vol- 
ume, with its thick paper and many blank 
pages. 

Just now there is a tendency to over- 
praise St. Gaudens. He surely lacked 
the highest decorative sense. This is 
made evident in the illustrations in the 
present volume, a large part of which are 
of medallion portraits of a decorative 
character. In all there is a decorative 
idea, a feeling toward a decorative ideal, 
but in how few is it attained! In some 
the details are almost childish and in 
many cases the lettering is very crude. 
In characterization, to take the portraits 
as portraits, there are many weak exam- 
ples shown, both in this book and in the 
exhibit of St. Gaudens’s work now .open 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. The boy in “The Children of 
Jacob H. Schiff” is most unconvincing, 
and the portrait of Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer is commonplace. 

That many of the sculptures of St. 
Gaudens have charm no one can deny. 
It was but natural that one of so much 
personal lovableness should get this 
quality into his work. The baby Homer 
St. Gaudens is delightful, and so are 
many others, among them the somewhat 


* Aucustus Sr. Gaupens. B; “Royal Cortissos. Mlus- 
trated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $7.50. 
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neglected “Diana of the Tower,” a pet- 
fect decoration, the right thing in the 
right place. Aside from this quality of 
charm the circular medallion portrait of 
Robert Louis Stevenson was St. Gau- 
dens’s first distinguished work (1887). 
“The Adams Monument,” at Rock Creek 
Cemetery, Washington, is almost great 
sculpture. One wonders what the man 
might have done had he gone ahead on 
this line. Mr. Cortissoz says, “It has the 
bare majesty of a passage from Homer,” 
and that it “is remembered with a sense 
of profundity and supernatural wonder,” 
but he also admits that it was “his one 
memorable effort in the sphere of loftiest 
abstraction.” St. Gaudens never gave it 
a name, and the one word which seems to 
describe this heavily draped and hooded 
figure sitting at a tomb is—Inscrutable. 

The marching “Puritan,” at Spring- 
field, Mass., is fine; as Mr. Cortissoz puts 
it, “His stout staff seems to ring upon 
the ground and it has a touch in it more 
pictorial than he elsewhere cared to em- 
ploy.” But the “Lincoln,” in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, was his greatest work. 
In it “he put to shame the artists per- 
petually complaining that they are handi- 
capped by the nature of modern clothes.”’ 
Mr. Cortissoz thinks it “one of the salient 
statues of the world, a portrait and a 
work of art of truly heroic mold,” the 
final word of art on this subject. But 
again came a drop in the quality of St. 
Gaudens’s production. The “Logan,” 
the order for which was given as an en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the “Lincoln,” 
was a complete failure. 

Later came, from this strange man, the 
two other important monuments. They 
are fine; are they great? The Shaw 
Monument, in Boston, in which “he 
marshaled the uplifted muskets and flags 
in an array neither restless nor inert,” 
would have been more impressive with- 
out the personally conducting angel, 
traveling just above the muskets and 
more obvious than ethereal. And in the 
Sherman, in the Central Park Plaza, 
New York, many do not quite see 
“dramatic grandeur,” as does Mr. Cor- 
tissoz, tho they admit that it bears “the 
stamp of style” and, perhaps, that it 
“breathes the authority of a man of 
genius.” 
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The Black Bag. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


pany. $1.50. 

The reader of “The Brass Bowl” will 
take up Mr. Vance’s new novel, The 
Black Bag, with an agreeable expectation 
of being entertained by a real story of 
unusual adventures, and his expectation 
will not be disappointed. There are sure 
to be thrills and surprises, if not on every 
page, at least in every chapter in Mr. 
Vance’s exciting tales. The contents of 
“the small black gladstone bag of con- 
siderable weight,” the struggle for which 
makes this story, are quite too valuable to 
be given away. A résumé of a plot in a 
novel of adventure is always an injustice 
to reader and author alike. The bag is 
quite as good a bit of stage property as 
the bowl; and both alike contain, among 
their other secrets, the valuable one of 
keeping the reader’s interest to the end. 


& 


Haiti: gt History and Her Detractors. 
By J. N. Leger, 5 Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Haiti in the 
United States. Two editions, English and 
French, published simultaneously. New 
York: The Neale Publishing Co. $3.00. 


Altho Port au Prince lies no farther 
from Cape Sable than Havana from 
New Orleans, our information concern- 
ing Haiti is rather scanty. Travelers 
seldom stop long enough on the island 
to observe more than the surface of 
things, and their criticisms are generally 
too sweeping to be impartial. M. Leger 
has endeavored in the first part of this 
volume to explain the trend of events 
which have for centuries marred the 
prosperity of the island. Men of all 
nations, from the Spanish and French 
freebooters to the German gunners of 
the “Panther,” have bent their energies 
either on enslaving the Haitians or on 
demanding from them by warlike meth- 
ods payment of heavy indemnities. Then 
agriculturists and merchants alike suf- 
fered untold losses as a consequence of 
frequent internal disturbances. The au- 
thor states that the era of civil dissensions 
and of international difficulties is at an 
end, but unfortunately the news of the 
day does not confirm this optimistic view. 
With over 500 schools to educate the 
young generation (a very satisfactory 
average for a population of two mil- 
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lions), with a mild climate and a fertile 
soil, Haiti cannot but arise strong and 
prosperous above the ruins left by war 
and revolution. In the last chapter of 
his book M. Leger disclaims the gratu- 
itous charges of cannibalism, voodooism 
and other savage practices preferred 
against his countrymen by prejudiced 
travelers. This is the first book in the 
English language discussing Haitian 
affairs from a Haitian point of view. 


& 


The Confessions and Autobiography of 
Harry Orch New York: The 
McClure Co. $1.50. 

This book is and will probably re- 
main one of the puzzles of literature. 
The judge who tried the Haywood case 
was convinced that he told the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth ; 
the jury, on the other hand, evidently dis- 
regarded or discounted his story. The 
Rev. E. S. Hinks, of St. Michael’s Cathe- 
dral, Boise, contributes “a personal note 
of introduction” to this volume, ex- 
pressing the belief that Orchard was con- 
verted under his ministrations, and Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg, of Harvard, apply- 
ing his psychological tests of veracity, 
pronounced him a truthful man with 
nothing to conceal. On the other hand, 
the labor men all over the country, in 
mass meeting assembled, have vehement- 
ly declared him a liar, and the Socialist 
party is likely to nominate for President 
the man whom he accuses of paying for 
his murders. On the assumption that his 
confession is true he is condemned to 
death ; on the assumption that his confes- 
sion is false the men he named as his ac- 
complices are acquitted. And the gen- 
eral public is doubtful or divided on the 
question of whether he has told the truth 
or lies, or rather when he has told the 
truth and when lies. The perusal of this 
book will not help them to a definite con- 
clusion. It is a plain narrative of a long 
career of crime, told for the most part 
without feeling or comment, tho punc- 
tuated at intervals by what appear to be 
perfunctory expressions of remorse. Its 


value is seriously impaired because there 
is no information as to how the book was 
written, whether by Orchard himself or 
by dictation or by some one else from 
various conversations, 
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Highways and Byways in Kent. By Walter 
Jerrold, with illustrations by Hugh Thomp- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

This exhaustive and informing volume 
leaves nothing to be desired in its survey 
of one of the most interesting and in 
some respects quite the most important 
of English counties. The scene of 
Czsar’s first entrance into Britain, of the 
incursion of the Saxon conquerors, Hen- 
gist and Horsa, of the first labors of 
Augustine and his co-workers bringing 
Christianity to the island, the history of 
Kent is almost the history of England. 
Here, a few miles from the sea, the first 
abbey and the first church were built, 
and the See of Canterbury is still the first 
in the kingdom, and around and within 
the walls of its cathedral have been en- 
acted tragedies which have changed the 
course of civilization. And without the 
“Canterbury Tales” English literature 
would have been immeasurably the poor- 
er. Physically the coast of Kent pre- 
sents many a bold headland, of which 
“Shakespeare’s Cliff” is most renowned, 
and many stretches of low-lying marshes 
extending far inland. Roman camps 
can still be traced, as some think, and in 
the “Isle of Thanet” both Roman and 
Saxon remains have been discovered 
within this generation. Kent has its 
rugged and picturesque scenery, but it is 
for the tamer beauty of well-kept fields, 
and blossoming hedgerows, and trim 
lawns, and noble parks that it will be 
visited. In this respect it has not its 
equal in England, and, for that matter, 
perhaps in the whole world. And for 
climate—and in England we must ex- 
pect English climate—Kent has, no 
doubt, the best in the island. 

wt 

Janet of the Dunes. 
stock. Boston: 
$1.50. 

Now and then a novel appears that is 
like a window casement flung wide upon 
some quiet shore or distant corner of the 
world, and we turn from the contempla- 
tion of the hived poor in a “problem” 
story, or from romance of tainted finance 
to a vision of scenes where yet falls an- 
cient peace with the evening tide, and 
where the people that move among them 
appear to have been at home there since 
the foundation of the world. It is diffi- 
cult to define the difference between them 


By Harriet T. Com- 
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and the fashionable immigrants of light 
literature who pass so irrelevantly from 
one novel to another, heroes and heroines 
trained to enact all the exciting vices of 
our times. But there is a difference and 
Mrs. Comstock’s new story of the east 
shore of Long Island makes it plain. She 
calls it a “story of the Dunes and the 
Hills and the Light.” And in it she has 
attempted to memorialize thé courage of 
a crew of silent men with their captain 
of one of the United States Life Saving 
Stations. She also interprets with ad- 
mirable humor and insight other island 
folk. They sin the same sins that are 
rendered so debauching in stories of finer 
folk, but they sin with the simplicity of 
children with a Father in Heaven who is 
known to forgive transgressions. And 
probably the “native’s” relation to the 
“summer boarder” was never more 
shrewdly or divertingly portrayed. But 
by all odds the most attractive feature of 
the book is Janet, the heroine herself. 
This girl belongs by adoption to her Cap- 
tain Daddy, of one Light, and to her Cap- 
tain Davy, of the other Light. She flits 
back and forth between the mainland 
and the dunes from one to the other, 
making the incidents of the tale, and 
showing herself the curious product of 
what men accomplish when they attempt 
single handed as it were to rear a woman. 
She is brought up against the wind and 
the weather and upon whatsoever things 
are of good report, and she is of an inno- 
cency and wildness which no mother 
hand could have accomplished. There 
would have been somewhere a betrayal 
of sex from which Janet, with her old 
captain daddies, was saved. From the 
point of view of her artist lover the girl 
was a strange, wild flower, misplaced 
among the dunes, a pimpernel far from 
home, but from the delighted reader’s 
point of view she is adorable and logical, 
eranted the situation, and most refresh- 
ing after the sophisticated heroines that 
belong to modern fiction as fever belongs 
to the sick man. And the author is to 
be congratulated upon discovering a set 
of characters that stand up like land- 
marks pointing to eternal things. Captain 
Davy, who sings his great hymns as he 
watches his Light, is like an old man- 
psalm, and Captain Daddy’s comments to 
Janet are whimsical scriptures, half of 
the sea and half of the human heart, 
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Literary Notes 


....Paul Anthony, Christian, by Hiram W. 
Hayes, is written with more skill than is usual 
with propagandist novels. The scenes are laid 
in Burma and the teachings of Christian 
Science are intercalated with the story of a 
love affair between a Burmese Prince and an 
American girl missionary in such a way as to 
make them more readable and plausible than 
they are in “Science and Health.” (Reid Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, $1.50.) 

....More is the succinct title of a study of 
present financial conditions, written in a very 


businesslike style by an American business . 


man, Mr. George Otis Draper. He discusses 
in a positive, plain-spoken and somewhat su- 
perficial way the remedies that have been pro- 
posed for existing evils, and opposes anarchism 
because of its confiscation, socialism because 
of its supervision, regulation because of its 
incompetence, and tariff reform because it 
would destroy industries. His remedy is more, 
an increase of wealth thru greater personal 
economy and industrial efficiency, instead of en- 
deavoring to secure a greater equality of distri- 
bution thru legislation. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, $1.) , 


....The American people, East and West, 
are watching with interest and hope the 
career of Governor Hughes, of New York. 
They have great confidence in his ability and 
sincerity, but have had hitherto no opportunity 
to learn his views on national issues. To en- 
able them to get acquainted with the man 
and his principles THe INDEPENDENT has pre- 
pared a volume of Hughes’s speeches and 
official papers, prefaced with a character 
sketch by President Schurman, of Cornell 
University. The book is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons at $1.50, and copies will be 
ready for delivery in a few days. We will 
be glad to enter the orders of our subscribers 
and send them an early copy of the volume as 
soon as it appears. 


....Under the title of Theories of Style 
(Macmillan. $1.10) Dr. Cooper, of Cornell, 
has made a very handy compilation of papers 
on the subject of composition and rhetoric. 
The range of selection is fairly representative 
and includes pretty nearly all the best au- 
thorities, from Plato and Longinus to Steven- 
son and Pater. It is too bad that where 
Lewes is admitted Matthew Arnold should 
be excluded; for his remarks on English prose 
in the essay on Academies is worth a dozen 
more abstract discussions. In compensation, 
however, there is a high proportion of for- 
eign critics, French and German, who natur- 
ally appear in translation. It should be added 
that some few of the pieces are not very 
generally known, in spite of their importance, 
or are difficult to come at elesewhere. 


....Prof. Morris Jastrow’s Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, a greatly enlarged 
edition of which in German is being issued by 
Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen, has reached its 
twelfth part. This, with the thirteenth, on 
“Omens and Dreams,” will complete Dr. Jas- 
trow’s two yolumes, to which will be added a 
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supplemental volume on “Myths, Temples and 
Worship.” It will contain a full translation 
of all hitherto known myths, a full account 
of worship, sacrifice and ritual, and a collec- 
tion of all the art material available that bears 
on the religion of the Euphrates Valley. It . 
will be unfortunate if all this cannot be made 
available also to the English reader. 


a 
Pebbles 


A GOOD DRESSING DOWN. 


First she collared him, then she cuffed him, 
then while he panted she suspended him and 
said “Shoe !”—University of California Pelican. 


SOCIALIST MAXIMS. 


Let Carrie Nation own the Trusts! 

Workers of the World: unite! You have 
nothing to lose but your change. 

To each according to his ability; from each 
according to your ability—Columbia Spectator. 


Lors—Gentleman to see you, sir. 

T. R.—Mollycoddle? 

Loeb—No, sir. 

T. R—Undesirable citizen? 

Loeb—He doesn’t look it. 

T. R—Conspirator? Poltroon? 

Loeb—Not that I can see. 

T. R—Deliberate and unqualified, etc.? 

Loeb—I think not, sir. 

T. R—wWell, why didn’t you tell me it was 
Taft? Show him in—The Cleveland Leader. 


Lay the jest about the julep in the camphor ° 
balls at last. 

For the miracle has happened and the olden 
days are passed. 

That which made Milwaukee famous doesn’t 
foam in Tennessee, 

And the lid in Alabama is as tight locked as 
can be; 

And the comic paper Colonel and his cronies 
well may sigh, 

For the mint is waving gayly, and the South is 
going dry. 

By the stillside on the hillside in Kentucky, all 
is still, 

And the only damp refreshment must be dipped 
up from the rill. 

North Car’lina’s stately Governor gives his 
soda glass a shove, 

And discusses local option with the South Car’- 
lina Gov. 

It is useless at the fountain to be winkful of the 





eye, 

For the cocktail glass is dusty and the South is 
going dry. 

It is water, water everywhere, and not a drop 
to drink. 

We no longer hear the music of the mellow 
crystal clink 

When the Colonel and the General and the 
Major and the Jedge 

Meet to have a little nip to give the appetite an 
edge— 

For the eggnog now is nogless and the rye has 


gone awry, 
And the punchbowl holds carnations and the 
South is going dry. —The Voice, 
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Secretary Taft as a Conciliator 


In his address at Plymouth Church 
last week Secretary Taft devoted his at- 
tention to the negro problem, but neces- 
sarily in a somewhat guarded and per- 
functory way. He could not “sail in,” 
for the Brownsville matter was ex- 
cluded. The dismissal of those soldiers 
was the President’s act, not his, and he 
could not criticise the President’s act 
while in the Cabinet. He ignored the 
matter utterly, but the President has him- 
self asked Congress to pass an act rein- 
stating such soldiers as shall be able to 
give satisfactory proof that they had no 
part in the raid or its concealment. That 
ought to be satisfactory, altho we have 
noticed that some of the less responsible 
negroes say that not one should apply un- 
less all are taken back. That is like silly 
schoolboys who will leave school if cer- 
tain offenders are punished. 

Mr. Taft told the long story of negro 
progress since emancipation. He also 
gave at length the political history, the 
three Amendments, the Reconstruction 
period, the suppression of the negro vote, 
and the unjust operation of the laws 
whose language recognizes no color, but 
which can be and is so worked that, as 
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in the case of the hunter who aimed so 
as to hit it if it were a deer, and to miss 
it if it were a calf, it would take in all 
the white men and shut out all the black. 
He said the law shutting out the illit- 
erate voter is all right where there is an 
ignorant population, and that the offense 
consists in not enforcing it impartially. 
Here we do not agree with the Secre- 
tary. We have long opposed an educa- 
tional qualification. We hold that the 
suffrage is more educational than the lack 
‘of it. We hold that if you give the bal- 
lot to all the people, the intelligent and 
wealthy, who pay the taxes, are thus 
forced to educate their masters and to 
support the public schools. We believe 
that a degraded and ignorant class have 
not the impetus to lift themselves, and 
that no ambition for the suffrage will 
make them learn, and that the superior 
class will not care to raise them and 
share power with them. Such a class 
likes to keep itself conveniently small. 
Education in England and elsewhere 
has followed, not preceded, the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. It was a wise pro- 
vision of law which immediately after 


‘the Civil War made the most ignorant 


white or black man of the South a voter, 
and then established the common school. 
The statistics which Mr. Taft gave as to 
what the white South has expended on 
negro education would bear some sift- 
ing. 

+7 was natural and proper that in his 
address Mr. Taft should speak: particu- 
larly of industrial education, for the 
meeting was called in the interest of 
Hampton Institute, and Dr. Booker T. 
Washington was the other principal 
speaker. On this subject he spoke 
strongly and well, and yet he did not 
seem quite to apprehend the condition of 
negro thought to be met as well as he 
does that of the Filipinos, which he has 
more particularly studied, and where his 
attitude has been above all cavil or criti- 
cism; and it must be remembered that 
the racial difficulty is one, whether it af- 
fects ten million negroes or ten million 
Filipinos. 

There is a sharp division among the 
progressive negroes. One class is op- 
portunist, moving forward, but along the 
lines of least resistance. They yield 
quietly where they must, make the best 


















of conditions as they are, keep still, vote 
little, do not offend their neighbors’ prej- 
udices, make much of the industrial 
and primary education which fits them to 
be good farmers and mechanics and solid, 
useful men in their station in the com- 
munity. Doubtless they feel the indig- 
nity of Jim Crow laws and the exclusion 
from the ballot, and they move up and 
on, and they believe in the higher edu- 
cation, but they do not say much to dis- 
turb their neighbors. Of that wise and 
prudent and every way honorable class 
Dr. Washington is the shining example. 

Because he is that example he is the 
target of not a little opposition and even 
abuse from another wing of negro intel- 
ligence. They are fighting men. They 
dwell much on wrongs. They belong to 
what is called the Niagara Movement. 
They include some of the ablest and 
best, and some of the bitterest negroes in 
the country. The talk about industrial 
education surfeits them. The best, the 
highest they feel is none too good for the 
race. Why should industrial education 
be talked to us by white men who send 
their own boys to college? They resent 
the Jim Crow car, the exclusion from 
waiting-rooms, the single dollar given 
for negro schools where three are given 
for white schools, the suppression of 
their political rights, and the many lynch- 
ings. Prof. Burghardt DuBois, in his 
“Heart of the Black Man,” utters their 
voice. 

Now it is the latter growing class that 
Secretary Taft and the Republican party 
need to conciliate. They can’t forgive 

srownsville. That wound has cut deep 
and does not heal easily. The former 
class will hold no long resentment, and 
yet it is the former class which the Re- 
publican party seems to have in mind. 
For the offended negroes it does no good 
to excuse or explain away the laws 
which somehow exclude the negro vote, 
or to talk optimistically of the future. 
Nor does it please them to tell how fine 
a thing industrial education is for the 
negro. They know it is no better for 
him than it is for white people. Nor is 
it any comfort to them to ask, as the Ohio 
Republican platform stupidly does, that 
in States which shut out the negro vote 
the representation in Congress should be 
reduced. They know that is mere wind; 
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and if it were feasible they would not 
sell out their right of suffrage in that 
way by compromising with a wrong, and 
that to their permanent injury. 

We are not certain that the Republi- 
can party and its leaders have sense 
enough to get out of the snarl they have 
got into by the Brownsville order. They 
never suspected that it might endanger 
the Presidential election. They do not 
get any fair sense of the feeling that 
causes the situation. The only salvation 
for them is in the fact that the negro 
voter cannot stand for a party that has 
the unanimous support of all the Till- 
mans and Vardamans North and South. 


a 
Test-Tube Sociology 


WHETHER sociology is a science or not 
is a debated question, but we can safely 
say that the most of those who are now 
actively engaged in talking and writing 
on sociological subjects are not scientists. 
They lack the distinguishing mark of the 
scientific temperament, the desire to put 
a theory at once to the test of experi- 
ment. Any one who has watched a 
chemist, for example, at the moment 
when a new idea strikes him will know 
what we mean. He at once gets absent- 
minded and nervous. He is impatient to 
be off to his laboratory and his fingers 
twitch for his test-tube. He does not 
try to convert anybody to his theory. He 
will not even talk about it, still less or- 
ganize a society for its propagation. He 
values a theory solely as a guide to re- 
search after the manner of the pragma- 
tists. If he can’t test it he soon loses 
interest in it. 

But the average social reformer is dif- 
ferent. He loves his theory, the favorite 
offspring of his intellect and his philan- 
thropy. He appears tacitly to realize 
that if his theory ever got put into 
practice it would be killed or become 
so disfigured and distorted that he 
would not want to own it. So he keeps 
it in its original ‘purity and perfection, 
and calls upon the world to admire it, 
quite ready like a knight-errant to fight 
all those who refuse to acknowledge that 
it is the most desirable thing in the world. 
A utopia must be kept in its place. If 
it gets established anywhere on earth it 
ceases to be a utopia. 
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Sociology is today what physical 
science was in classical times, a subject 
that anybody who can talk thinks himself 
competent to discuss and that nobody 
feels called upon to try. The brightest 
men of Greece for centuries argued about 
the number of elements there are in the 
world, but none of them took enough in- 
terest in the matter to find out. The 
ancient philosophers really did not want 
to find out the answer to this and other 
world riddles. They frankly admitted 
that they preferred the pursuit of truth 
tothe attainmentof it. The amount of time 
and brain power that has been spent in 
trying to explain why a sick man dies at 
the turn of the tide, why rain always fol- 
lows a battle, why a bowl of water 
weighs less when a fish is put into it, and 
other things that are not so, would, if 
capitalized and properly invested, be suffi- 
cient to abolish poverty. All of the 
statements in Aristotle’s “Physics” have 
long ago been tested by experiment. Few 
of the ideas of Plato’s “Republic” have 
ever been tried at all. 

Now this is not because of the diffi- 
culty of sociological experimentation 
such as the length of time needed, the 
expense of the material and the lack of 
laboratory facilities. People in every 
generation have wasted wealth and 
human life unsparingly in efforts to force 
other people into compliance with their 
ideas of political economy, civics and 
sociology, but they do nothing toward 
demonstrating the value of these ideas. 
The money spent in a war to determine 
the very insignificant question of which 
of two cousins should be king or where 
the boundary of a tariff zone should be 
drawn would suffice to carry on an ex- 
tensive experiment in eugenics for a cen- 
tury or two. But men are always more 
willing to die for a creed than to live 
by it. A thousand men would volunteer 
to fight behind a street barricade in any 
large city, but few of them would con- 
tribute ten dollars to test the truth of the 
theory for which they would lay down 
their lives. The real revolutionist, the 
sort of a man who accomplishes real 
revolutions, is not the ranter against so- 
ciety, but the man who will wear a be- 
coming and artistic necktie when it is not 
in fashion. 

It is because we feel that the greatest 
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obstacle to social progress is the lack of 
empirical facts that we give more space 
than other periodicals do to experiences 
such as Mr. Upton Sinclair’s experi- 
ment in co-operative living at Helicon 
Hall last year, te Dr. Van Eeden’s com- 
munistic colony in Holland two weeks 
ago and Mr. N. O. Nelson’s rural set- 
tlement in this issue. These are not im- 
portant undertakings in themselves, they 
do not present such attractive pictures as 
Wells’s “Modern Utopia” or Morris’s 
“News From Nowhere,” but we venture 
to say that they are worth more than a 
shelf full of volumes of sociological 
speculation and exhortation. These 
three men have found out something by 
the only way that anything can be found 
out. In spite of unforeseen and discour- 
aging impediments no one of them has 
lost his enthusiasm or his faith in his 
ideal. Mr. Sinclair still believes in the 
phalanstery. Dr. Van Eeden is even now 
planning a new system of co-operative 
production. Mr. Nelson is still a Single- 
Taxer. But they all know more than they 
did before, and they, at least, think the 
information they got is worth the price 
they paid for it. Sociologists must adopt 
the rule of the laboratory: “Every ex- 
periment that teaches us something is a 
success, whatever the result.” 

In aeronautics we are told the difficulty 
is not the invention or construction of a 
flying machine, but learning to fly. So 
in cO-operation it is easy enough to de- 
vise a system; the difficulty is training 
men to co-operate. It should be thoroly 
understood that there is at the present 
time in this country no impediment in 
the way of a group of individuals en- 
tering into any form of co-operation 
ranging from a joint stock company to 
complete communism on any scale. The 
forms of law are easily complied with, 
and if successful, people would not have 
to be persuaded to come into it. If a dem- 
ocratically managed co-operative enter- 
prise cannot compete with unorganized 
business men or autocratically controlled 
trusts, then we will know that there is 
something wrong with the plan or with 
ourselves, and we will not attempt to 
force its universal adoption until we find 
out how to remedy it. The communism 
of the family proves its value by endur- 
ing in the midst of a world of competi- 
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tion. Dr. Van Eeden, when asked how 


many persons and how much money. 


would be needed to start his co-operative 
system, answered “Two men and one 
dollar.” If sociology is practically to 
benefit the world as chemistry has done, 
it must proceed according to the methods 
of the chemist, who is continually trying 
experiments, and always in test-tubes be- 
fore attempting them on a large scale. 


a 
Dr. Van Eeden’s Message 


THERE is nothing like a bit of variety 
now and then injected into one’s stock 
of ideas. The disturbing power of one 
new idea is often astonishing. It runs 
amuck in the mind regardless, tumbling 
staid old propositions about in shockingly 
disrespectful ways, and compelling cher- 
ished convictions to get down on their 
bended knees and beg for mercy. The 
man who lets loose a new idea in the 
world is a revolutionist, a disturber of 
the peace of neighborhoods and nations. 

But, then, what would we have! Stag- 
nation .is death. The static mind is an 
intellectual corpse. A new idea is the 
quintessence of life. 
the starving, or keen fresh air to the 
half asphyxiated. 

Really new ideas are not the most fre- 
quent apparitions in nature, however, 
and for the most part we have to depend 
for our intellectual quickening upon a 
rediscovery of ideas that have been lurk- 
ing about the world thru all the mil- 
lenniums since Abraham of Ur cut loose 
from the effete civilization of Ur-Bau’s 
kingdom and got himself hither and yon 
on the frontiers of Canaan. Admirable 
old emigrant! He scattered ideas and 
offspring from Mesopotamia to the 
River of Egypt, and raised the mischief 
of discontent in a self-satisfied human 
race | 

Next to those unhappy beings whom 
Mr. Mallock calls the ca-pit-alists, there 
is no class of human creatures more des- 
perately in need of intellectual shock and 
tribulation than the Marxian Socialists. 
Self-imprisoned in the philosophic shell 
of their materialismus, they have been 
in grave danger of prematurely knowing 
all there is to be known. This would 
have been deplorable, because, goodness 
knows, we need the Socialists, the 
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anarchists, and all the rest of the danger- 
ous elements to make the ca-pit-alists 
take notice of something besides Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s fiendish antagonism to 
prosperity. They are in danger of fixa- 
tion of mentality. But how is their intel- 
lectual circulation to be restored if all 
the provocative forces of society settle 
down into a deathlike equilibrium? 

Happily, there are multiplying signs 
of disturbance and flux. To tell a 
Marxiam Socialist that there are other 
ways than the Marxian of stating the 
socialistic problem, and that there are 
other people in the world besides them- 
selves who have something to contribute 
to the reinterpretation of social relations, 
is like telling an old Athanasian that 
some people besides those who repeat the 
Creed may have the. good luck to be 
saved. But it does the modern Calvinist 
good to discover that God works in other 
mysterious ways not less than by the 
Westminster plan, and it does the Marx- 
ian good to learn that Socialists who are 
not orthodox nevertheless, now and then, 
perceive truths of social philosophy that 
challenge attention. 

So, we feel sure, nothing but good can 
come of such a challenge to intellectual 
contentment as Dr. Van Eeden brings in 
his insistence upon the necessity of at- 
tacking the problem of social reorganiza- 
tion from the business or industrial end. 
Quite apart from the question whether 
the particular plan that Dr. Van Eeden 
advocates is workable, his contention 
that the working classes must acquire 
the art of industrial co-operation, as well 
as the habit of political activity, if they 
are ever to achieve the ends which so- 
cialism sets before itself, is altogether 
sound. The labor movement has discov- 
ered that trade unionism and its weapons 
of strike and boycott are inadequate. It 
is certain that the socialistic movement 
will discover that political’ methods alone 
are, in their turn, inadequate. Human 
society is an immensely complex thing, 
and its reconstruction will involve an 
enormous number of readjustments call- 
ing for endless readaptations of human 
purpose and aptitude. The Marxian 
Socialist understands that the so-called 
state socialism controlled by a business 
man’s government does not secure social- 
istic results, even tho it goes the length 
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of public ownership of natural resources, 
and provision against want thru pen- 
sions and insurance. He will, in like 
manner, discover that social democracy 
will be equally disappointing if it is to be 
controlled by labor bosses, as indifferent 
to the general welfare as any ca-pit-alist 
has ever thought of being. The masses 
must learn the art of socialized co-opera- 
tion in both industry and politics if they 
are to realize their dreams. If Dr. Van 
Eeden helps them in some measure to 
grasp this truth he will have accomplish- 
ed something well worth doing. 


s 
Mr. La Follette on the Panic 


WE notice that several Eastern daily 
journals of prominence do not take Sena- 
tor La Follette’s speech on the panic 
seriously. This, we suppose, is because 
his assertions as to the cause of the panic 
seem to them too absurd for discussion. 
We believe the assertions to be unwar- 
ranted and unreasonable, but he is an 
earnest man and we assume he is con- 
vinced that they are true. Moreover, his 
views about this matter have been held 
by many of the American people. His 
speech will not only confirm them in their 
beliefs but also probably increase the 
number of persons thus misled. It should 
not be ignored, nor should it be discussed 
flippantly. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. La Follette, 
before declaring that the panic was de- 
liberately planned and caused by a few 
men of great financial power, did not 
study carefully and without bias in New 
York, where the panic originated, the ac- 
tual history of the beginnings of the dis- 
turbance. We are confident that if he 
had done so the charges which accom- 
panied his attack upon the Aldrich bill 
would not have been made. Such accu- 
sations should have been based only upon 
the results of a most thoro investigation. 
Even in his list of about one hundred 
men whom he holds responsible for a 
wicked use of great power there is evi- 
dence that his: inquiry was brief and 
superficial. To those who know how 
weak some of these men really are, that 
some are separated from others by undy- 
ing enmity, and that a considerable num- 
ber of them are incapable of using their 
power to cause widespread suffering and 
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misery, the list is only proof of the ignor- 
ance of the man who made it. 

We do not undertake to defend all the 
practices of some of the New York banks, 
but if the Senator and others in Wash- 
ington who have attacked the banks of 
this city for their course during the panic 
should ascertain by careful inquiry just 
what that course was, their sense of jus- 
tice would end their assaults upon these 
institutions. We refer to the banks of 
the Clearing House Association. Their 
conduct deserved praise, not censure. If 
Mr. La Follette will compare the’ pay- 
ments which placed their reserve $50,- 
000,000 below the limit with the selfish 
hoarding of hundreds of banks in the in- 
terior, which speedily raised their re- 
serves far above the legal requirements 
and boasted of it, he will have a basis for 
further investigation that will change his 
unjust opinions. 

The panic was not deliberately planned 
and brought about by the Senator’s one 
hundred men. Would it be possible for 
one hundred Americans, selected on ac- 
count of their wealth and financial influ- 
ence, to “create artificially periods of 
prosperity and periods of panic”? If the 
list should be made with expert knowl- 
edge of financial and industrial relations, 
no one hundred men of this kind and 
rank, no fifty men, could be found who 
would work in harmony to accomplish 
such purposes. A sufficient number of 
heartless and utterly wicked magnates 
having the requisite power could not be 
collected and united for such raids. We 
know how great the power of some men 
in this class has been. We have said that 
a dozen men who could be named were 
able, by united effort, to compel reform 
in the railway service by putting an end 
to unlawful practices that yielded to them 
no personal profit but excited the injur- 
ious hostility of the public. They have 
not been induced to work together for 
such purposes, nor, in our judgment, 
could they be induced to work harmoni- 
ously with two or three dozen more in 
an organized raid upon the prosperity of 
the United States. 

If Congress had appointed an impar- 
tial commission to ascertain the causes 
of the panic, the country would know 
more about them and Senators and Rep- 
resentatives would not be so ready to air 
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their incorrect theories and assertions. 
The immediate cause was the withdrawal 
and the locking up of deposited money in 
New York, followed by similar action 
elsewhere, and the hoarding of funds by 
banks as well as by the people. This 
alone was enough to cause distressing 
stringency and to check industry. These 
withdrawals were caused by fright, and 
the direct cause of this fright (which 
spread from New York) was the ousting 
of the Heinzes, Morse and the Thomases 
from their national banks, followed 
speedily by the removal of Barney from 
the presidency of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, the run upon that insti- 
tution, and the closing of its doors. We 
shall not go further back in the record 
now, but if Mr. La Follette and others 
in Washington will begin an earnest in- 
quiry with these fundamental and undis- 
puted facts, they will soon arrive at sound 
conclusions which they can use to the ad- 
vantage of the American people. 


a 
Legal Exceptions to Morality 


THERE are plenty of social and popu- 
lar exceptions allowed to strict morality, 
or even to generally admitted morality. 
We quietly ignore lapses from virtue, if 
the culprit has escaped the newspapers, 
or, perhaps, the law. We blame certain 
offenses in a woman which we do not 
seriously blame in a man. We excuse 
in ourselves breaches which we would 
not openly excuse in any one else. We 
admire the man who shrewdly grabs a 
million when we would send to prison 
the less guilty tramp who has taken a 
dollar. We hang one man for murder, 
but we give our sympathy to a mob 
which kills a “scab” in a strike. If John 
Doe sets fire to Richard Roe’s house we 
send him to jail, but if a masked com- 
pany of men conspire to burn the tobacco 
factories in Kentucky and whip those 
who displease them, the Governor and 
the police do not bother to prevent or 
punish it. Common murder we con- 
demn, committed for private malice; but 
organized murder for national malice we 
call war, and we kill by the thousand for 
the nation’s glory. 

But these are rather social and popular 
infractions of ethical laws. There are 
other cases in which written law makes 
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special exceptions in favor of certain 
persons at certain times or places, allow- 
ing them to do without punishment what 
otherwise both law and common consent 
declare to be criminal. Just now two 
such cases are in the public mind, one 
in this country and the other in Europe. 

Gambling is confessedly immoral. 
Any quantity of gambling is done, even 
in church fairs, but it is even so con- 
demned. Acts of Congress forbid the 
mails for gambling. Our States have a 
multitude of laws against it. And yet 
gambling, forbidden elsewhere, has its 
protected reserves where law allows it 
to be carried on, permitted to certain 
people but forbidden elsewhere to others. 
Kentucky has just past a law permitting 
gambling on race-courses, but forbidding 
it outside those grounds. Nothing can 
be more absurd than such a law. And 
just such a law now exists in the State of 
New York. The police are very vigor- 
ous in shutting up the outside resorts 
where they bet on the races, but protect 
those who do just the same thing within 
the fence. The Constitution forbids it 
everywhere in the State, but the Legisla- 
ture nullifies the Constitution just to pro- 
tect a certain number of rich malefactors 
who run the racing associations. Gov- 
ernor Hughes denies that such an excep- 
tion to morality should be legally allowed, 
and the Legislature hesitates. 

Another case of such legal exception 
to morality is illustrated by the Russian 
duel the other day. Russian law forbids 
dueling in general, but a special excep- 
tion is made to relieve military officers 
of the stigma of the offense. A trades- 
man must not fight a duel, but a colonel 
or general can. Perhaps it is thought 
that his business is so exceptionally im- 
moral that he rests outside the moral 
code, living in a realm far removed from 
God and light of Heaven, and so within 
moral topsy-turvydom. Accordingly 
when General Fock was convicted of 
cowardice at Port Arthur and General 
Smirnoff escaped, the former chal- 
lenged the latter to a duel. It was made 
a great event in military society. A 
spacious riding school belonging to a 
cavalry regiment was made the scene, 
and officers filled the floor and ladies 
lined the galleries. They shot to kill, and 
General Smirnoff was fatally wounded, 
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while General Fock escaped. Punished? 
Not at all; protected, honored; for the 
law lets them shoot at each other with 
all deliberateness, but forbids their serv- 
ants to do it. 

Of course what is moral in the army 
is moral outside of it. What is immoral 
in the shop is immoral in the barracks. 
But it takes time to teach a nation that 
no business, no profession of arms, no 
genius, no office is above and beyond the 
law of good morals. It has taken us in 
this country time to learn it as to duel- 
ing, and we have not yet learned it as to 
gambling. What condemned dueling in 
this country was its blundering fatality 
in a case much like that of General Smir- 
noff and General Fock. It was the duel 
between Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton. Burr survived and Hamilton 
was killed. Hamilton’s life was of value 
to the nation, while Burr was scarcely 
less than a traitor to his country. The 
result proved that the duello settles noth- 
ing right. It is likely to kill the wrong 
man. In Russia the really brave and 
honorable officer dies, and his guilty an- 
tagonist escapes. May we not hope that 
this sacrifice may do for Russia what 
Hamilton’s death did for public sentiment 
in this country, or a good part of it, a 
century ago? 

It ought not to be difficult to remove 
from our statute-books the exceptional 
privileges granted to certain people to 
commit crimes. But to harmonize and 
solidify public sentiment, so that social 
laws shall make no exceptions, but con- 
demn equally the rich and the poor, the 
man and the woman, for sins against 
public.and private morality—that is task 
and labor. To secure this equality is the 
business of all moral teachers and social 
reformers. 

Js 


The Liberty of Ritual 


It is not strange that the Ritualist fac- 
tion, or section, or, if you please, true 
churchmen, in the Church of England, 
should begin to join with the Dissenters 
in seeking the liberty which would come 
with separation of the Church from the 
State. They fully believe that true pub- 
lic religious worship requires certain 
forms and acts that are forbidden by 
English law, and they perform those acts, 
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beyond all question, illegally. They feel 
that they must do them, law or no law; 
and yet they would prefer not to.be com- 
pelled to disobey law. It is the ridicu- 
lous, not to say immoral, condition into 
which the union of Church and State 
puts religious people that the law of the 
State may forbid religious acts which the 
conscience of the worshiper requires. In 
its extreme this condition logically 
creates the Inquisition; in England it 
creates the investigation which has 
proved enormous disobedience of: the 
English law as laid down in the Prayer 
Book, which is an English law-book ; and 
such disobediences may be punished, and 
sometimes are punished, by suitable pen- 
alties, fortunately not of the kind that 
were customary in the days of Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth. 

‘Under process of law a commission 
was appointed to investigate these irregu- 
larities. Those who committed them 
generally refused to testify ; the evidence 
was secured by means of witnesses who 
attended the suspected services and made 
notes for the purpose of testifying. The 
evidence they gave abundantly proved, to 
the minds of the commissioners, that 
there was an immense amount of lawless 
religious worship in the services as con- 
ducted by Ritualists. These illegal acts 
were all in the line of what is called 
Romanizing. These acts are thus sum- 
marily designated in the report of the 
commissioners : 

“In a large number of the services of Holy 
Communion as to which evidence has been 
given, vestments, the confiteor, illegal . lights, 
incense, the lavabo, the ceremonial mixing of 
the chalice, the wafer, a posture rendering 
the manual acts invisible, the sacring bell, and 
the last Gospel, are all, or nearly all, in use, 
and unite to change the outward character of 
the service from that of the traditional ser- 
vice of the Reformed English Church to that 
of the traditional service of the Church of 
Rome.” 

Now these performances in the service 
of the Holy Communion may be very 
foolish, or very wise and right, but it is 
none of the business of Parliament to in- 
vestigate them, except as religion is con- 
trolled by law. If a presbyter thinks 
himself a sacrificing priest, and that by 
his act the body of our Lord has entered 
into the wafer, and the people to whom 
he ministers think so, he ought to have 
the right to hold the wafer up and say, 
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as they do, “Behold the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world.” 
To forbid it is as much sacrilege as to 
perform it if one does not believe it. 
This is believed by multitudes in the 
Church of England, and these acts are 
performed, and against all law. There 


-were 559 churches in different parts of 


the country in which serious irregulari- 
ties were discovered, nearly all of this 
sort; and these were not all that exist. 
Is it strange that those whose consciences 
require them thus to disobey the law 
should be indignant at the investigation ? 
They called the witnesses spies.. One 
worthy clergyman declared that under 
military law they would be shot. 

But why have a law of Parliament 
which shall tell people just how much 
ritual they shall put into their worship? 
Why forbid them to put into visible prac- 
tice their conscientious belief in the real 
presence? It is not merely a medieval 
anachronism, it is an offense against both 
liberty of conscience and good morals. 
It is amazing that it should be endured 
that the Church should allow Dissenters 
and even Jews and Atheists to dictate 
thru Parliament how Christians should 
worship. Dissenters may worship as they 
please ; Catholics and Jews may practise 
any forms they wish, but if one chooses 
to belong to the Established Church he 
must submit to law as laid down by Par- 
liament or be a lawbreaker. It is not 
strange that Ritualists begin to join 
hands with the Nonconformists to ask 
that this anomaly should come to an end. 
It is a chief reform which ought to be 
in the near future, but we fear is not. 


a 


. They said, the defend- 
neni ee ers of Haywood and 

Pettibone, that Or- 
chard, who confessed that he had killed 
Governor Steunenberg and other men 
at the instigation of the officers of the 
Western Federation of Miners, would 
escape punishment—another example of 
the power of the predatory rich. But he 
has been put on trial, has pleaded guilty, 
and has, as he expected, been sentenced 
to death. To be sure, we doubt if he will 
be hanged, but he will doubtless be a 
prisoner for life. Judge Wood, who pre- 
sided, suggested that the Board of Par- 
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dons might consider whether the sen- 
tence might not be commuted to impris- 
onment, on the ground that Orchard had, 
as he believed, told the truth in his testi- 
mony at the trials of Haywood and Pet- 
tibone, who escaped conviction by the 
jury. This means that in their case the 
judge believes that the jury were wrong. 
It can mean nothing else, for if Orchard 
told the truth, as Judge Wood and so 
many other people believe, the men who 
instigated the crime and whose tool 
Orchard was, were guilty. It is very 
difficult to believe that any Socialist 
party will, as is said to be the intention, 
make Haywood its candidate for the 
Presidency. His qualification for the 
nomination is not his statesmanship, but 
simply the fact that he was reputed to be 
what the jury would not declare beyond 
reasonable doubt that he was. Orchard 
and some other men committed those 
murders. They were paid to do it, and 
their expenses were paid. There was a 
conspiracy of murder and there were 
conspirators. The most likely name be- 
fore the public as conspirator is that of 
Haywood; and this is the man to be 
nominated, and this is the reason. It 
spells not socialism, but anarchy. 


So 


We have a letter, dated at 
Guayama, from an Ameri- 
can residing in Porto Rico, 
who is surprised to see some of the con- 
ditions there which do not look to him 
quite American. He says: 


The Flag in 
Porto Rico 


We who are true patriots and lovers of our 
country and flag are pained to see the flag 
completely ignored, and the Spanish flag and 
colors in full evidence wherever the present 
Bishop of Porto Rico goes. He is an Ameri- 
can citizen, officiating in an American Terri- 
tory, but is received amid the bunting and 
arches adorned with nothing but Spanish 
colors. 

We published in our issue of February 
13th an extract from an article by Arch- 
bishop Blenk, formerly in charge of the 
Catholic Church in Porto Rico, in which 
he spoke severely of the work of Prot- 
estant missionaries in that island. We 
commend to his attention this statement, 
which raises questions as to the influ- 
ences there tending to loyalty. The same 
correspondent speaks of seeing prisoners 
marched by the police to sweep out the 
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Cathedral in anticipation of the bishop’s 
coming, and also of the denunciations in 
the churches of the law allowing civil 
marriage, declaring that all thus married 
are adulterers and their children bas- 
tards. They are at liberty to talk that 
way if they think so, but in time they will 
learn the lesson taught in France and 
Italy and the United States. Such lan- 
guage in churches explains the hostility 
exprest toward the American Govern- 
ment and the preference for the Spanish 
flag. 


td 
Not long ago we published 
«ie aw the full translation of the 
enaissance 


correspondence of the Jews 
in Egypt as to the rebuilding of their 
temple in that land, at a date when the 
Jews were still alive who were mentioned 
by Ezra and Nehemiah. We have also 
given an account of the discovery of re- 
ported Sayings of our Lord, of the 
papyrus containing Theopompus’s con- 
tinuation of the histories of Thucydides 
and Xenophon, and of the discovery of 
a large fragment of a lost tragedy of 
Euripides called “Hyposyples.” But 
these are not all by any means. Pro- 
fessor Grenfell in a late address said: 
“To the French we owe texts of Alemanos, 
Hyperides, and quite recently of four comedies 
of Menander, that is to say of the prince of the 
new comedy; to the Germans we owe texts of 
Timotheus and Didymus; to the English, who 
have been favored by fortune, other texts of 
Hyperides, texts of Aristotle, of Pindar, and 
all that is known of Herondas and Bacchylides. 
What a glorious list, and who can say what 
the future holds in store for us? Few branches 
of knowledge have made such progress in lat- 
ter days as Greek studies. One might imagine 
one’s self back again in the luminous days when 
an Aurispas, a Philadelphos, brought back 
from the darkness of the East the forgotten 
treasures of Hellenic literature to cast them as 
spoil before the brilliant avidity of Italy, shin- 
ing in the glorious dawn of the Renaissance.” 


Why will not some American publisher 
give us all these in a volume in the 


original Greek that will make them as- 
cessible to the scholar? 


Js 
Religion ‘A!most unanimously the 
by Motto House of Representatives has 


voted that the motto “In God 
We Trust” must go back on the gold 
coins, and the Senate can hardly fail to 
concur, and we do not believe the Presi- 
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dent will veto the act. 
be religious again. 


So our nation will 
Even those Repre- 
sentatives who never think of God ex- 
cept when they swear voted for pious 
gold. Those who trust in gold and not 


in God voted the lie on the coin. On or 
off makes no difference. The country is 
not a bit more God-fearing when it goes 
on, nor one bit less so when it goes off. 
Religion does not attach to temples or 
metals, not to Mount Gerizim or Mount 
Zion, for he that worships must and can 
worship only in spirit. Whether the 
motto on the coin is a lie or the truth 
depends on the spirit of the man who 
holds it. It is amazing that it is so hard 
to learn the lesson of our Lord at Sa- 
maria. We are not greatly imprest by 
the effort to inculcate religion by public 
mottoes. We have seen “Prepare to Meet 
thy God” or “Swear not at all” painted 
on stones by the wayside, or pasted on 
seals on the back of letters, but we have 
never heard of any conversions by such 
means, altho we have known profanity 
provoked in that way. It was not worth 
while to take the motto off the coins, and 
it is of no particular importance to put it 
on. An act giving citizenship to the 
Porto Ricans, or the removal of the tariff 
on Philippine sugar, would be ten thou- | 
sand times as religious as this superscrip- 
tion, which has in it no least power to 
give to God the things that are God’s. 


& 


Prof. Borden P. Bowne does 
not like it that because of his 
idealistic metaphysics he has 
been claimed by the Christian Scientists 
as holding a philosophy which supports 
their views. He says in The Christian 
Advocate that it makes no difference 
what a man’s philosophy is; it is his ex- 
perience that must guide his conduct. He 
puts it admirably : 


“Whatever our metaphysics, the order of 
experience is practically as real for the most 
determined idealist as it would be for the 
most besotted realist. If any one is in doubt 
on this point let him make the experiment. 
Let him consider whether he could stand out 
of doors in scanty clothing thru a January 
blizzard, whether he could safely swallow 
strychnine in large doses, handle a live wire, 
put his hand in the fire, chop off his fingers, 
sit comfortably on a cake of ice, renounce 
food, and so forth. Here is a large field for 
experiment for any one who doubts and 


Idealism and 
Experience 

















wishes to try and see. And before long it will 
appear that there is an order of experience 
which for all practical purposes is real. That 
is, we do not produce it and we cannot escape 
it. We have to adjust ourselves to it whether 
we like it or not, if we expect to live. Now a 
Christian Scientist who admits this differs 
practically from the rest of us in nothing but 
words. His theoretical difference, if there be 
any, lies in the field of metaphysics, and that 
is purely a matter of speculation.” 


& 


, ,. President Alder- 
a ooo man, of the Uni- 

versity of Vir- 
ginia, made an address in this city last 
Sunday on “The Growing South,” in 
which he had much to say of the so-called 
negro problem. The praise it has re- 
ceived in the press measures the easy at- 
titude which tends to let things alone that 
do not concern us here, and assumes that 
local communities can best judge of the 
righteousness of local conditions. Just 
as in the days before the Civil War it 
was said that the North had no business 
to criticise Southern slavery, so now it 
is said. that it has no right to meddle 
with laws and sentiments that suppress 
the suffrage. Dr. Alderman exprest such 
a view ; and he added: 

“In a community of 10,000 white inhabitants 

and twenty-four negroes the question is an 
academic one and the doctrinaire and the sen- 
timentalist have a beautiful time with it. In 
a community of 10,000 white inhabitants and 
1,800 negroes there is less philosophy and 
more silence. In a community of 10,000 white 
inhabitants and 10,000 negroes the policeman 
supersedes the philosopher in relative impor- 
tance and:the problem moves along as best it 
may over the rough ways of democracy.” 
It is not a question of “philosophy,” but 
of.Christian ethics. Substitute Christian- 
ity for “philosophy,” and you have the 
exact quarrel. Even justice and equal 
rights can rule “sentimentally” where 
there are few negroes, but when whites 
and blacks are in equal numbers, then 
overboard goes Christianity, and we jus- 
tify “the rough ways of democracy.” He 
says the South has done right in forbid- 
ding the negro the ballot: 

“The white race shall control the political 
development of the Southern States as it will 
and ought to control the development of the 
rest of this Republic. As we were European 
in our origin and structure, so shall we remain, 
refusing to become either Asiatic on one side 
of the continent or African on the other.” 


But those negroes are not Africans; they 
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are all Americans of ancient lineage, as 
truly Americans as the mixt descendants 
of the First Families and the indentured 
pauper immigrants of Virginia. We 
quote one more passage: 

“It has been settled that the negro, having 
humanity, personality, economic value, shall 
be trained for citizenship in this Republic and 
that the South itself shall exert intelligent and 
discriminating influence upon the character of 
that training, because it is its duty so to act, 
and because extraneous influence may carry 
the negro further from understanding and 
sympathy with his environment. 

What does this mean? What is this “ex- 
traneous influence” that is deprecated? 
What is the “discriminating influence” 
that is to be exercised on his training to 
give him “economic value” and yet keep 
him from seeking the ballot? Is it Chris- 
tian justice? 

& 

_ Politicians by profession dodge the 
liquor question, but Governor Folk, of 
Missouri, in a recent address in Penn- 
sylvania, said: 

“The question in the minds of the people 
of the United States today is the liquor ques- 
tion. Wherever you go thruout the whole 
country you find the people talking, not the 
tariff, insurance or corporation matters, but of 
the liquor business.” 

But the party papers do not. It bothers 
the politicians because in the cities so 
many political headquarters or clubs are 
in saloon premises. It is local option 
that is making the people discuss this 
question. The saloon people who are 
fighting local option may find that they 
are driving the people to State prohibi- 
tion. 

a 


In November, 1906, the voters of Mon- 
tana, by an overwhelming majority in 
every county of the State, adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment making the initia- 
tive and referendum a fundamental part 
of their State government. More than 
a year ago the Legislature enacted the 
legislation necessary to give effect to this 
amendment, and indeed went beyond the 
letter of the constitutional requirement 
by making the initiative and referendum 
applicable also to municipal government. 
We give these facts by way of correction 
of a statement in our issue of March 
12th. It is a duty, sometimes, to cor- 


rect the errors of others; always a pleas- 
ure to correct our own, 
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It is a loss to Maine and to the coun- 
try that so independent and able a man 
as Mr. Littlefield announces his refusal 
to serve another term in Congress. The 
only reason is that he feels it to be his 
duty to himself and his family to resume 
his profession of the law, as he cannot af- 
ford longer to be a Congressman. We 
believe that Mr. Littlefield has been able 
to make a comfortable and modest living 
for his family out of his salary; and this 
raises the question whether it is not a 
higher ambition and a nobler duty to 
serve one’s country than it is to amass a 
fortune for one’s children. 


& 


The oldest of Methodist papers, repre- 
senting the Wesleyan Zion in Boston, de- 
nounces the removal of Andover Sem- 
inary to Cambridge as a “grievous be- 
trayal,” and says: 

“If Harvard College and Harvard Divinity 
School have stood, and now stand, for any 
one theological negation, it is an avowed dis- 
belief in the Deity of Jesus Christ.” 
That statement is utterly untrue. Har- 
vard College has existed for over two 
and a half centuries, and for only three- 
quarters of one century did stand for 
that, and it does not stand for it now. 

as 

At this late day a bill is recommended 
by the committee for passage by Con- 
gress which will make citizens of the one 
million people of Porto Rico. As the 
committee says they “are clearly entitled 
as a matter of right to be accorded the 
privileges and the honor of American 
citizenship,” we may believe that the bill 
is as good as past. But it has been sad- 
ly delayed. But Porto Rico ought to be 
made a full Territory, and soon after a 


State. 
& 


It is sincerely to be hoped that this 
storm of passion in Hong Kong against 
the Japanese may not spread in China, 
for another war would be a terrible 
calamity. But the feeling aroused by 
the quarrel over the return to Japan of 
the vessel carrying arms may suggest 
that Japan cannot be expected to pick a 
quarrel with the United States while she 
has another ancient enemy at her very 
shores, with Manchuria and Korea as a 
constant bone of contention. 
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It is a good example which an Amer- 
ican living abroad sets to the rich Eng- 
lishmen. He promises to give $100,000 
to Oxford University when the subscrip- 
tions reach $500,000. That ought not to 
be a burdensome sum to be raised for 
that old university. We would not think 
it serious for Yale or Harvard. Columi- 
bia University asked for millions and 
got them. 

& 

The Methodist Episcopal Church en- 
tered India fifty years ago with one bor- 
rowed preacher. Now it has gathered 
into its fold in Southern Asia a Chris- 
tian community of nearly two hundred 
thousand souls, and in the Indian part of 
its field it has three hundred young men 
under definite promise to enter the mis- 
sion work and a larger number of young 
women. And yet we are told that mis- 
sions are a failure. 

& 


The most extraordinary boycott in his- 
tory is that of the newspaper reporters 
for the Reichstag. They refuse to report 
until a gross insult is apologized for, 
and their journals support them; and the 
Cabinet and the members of the Reichs- 
tag refuse to speak so long as their 
speeches cannot be reported. So the pen 
has another victory over the sword. 


a 


The Russian debt is four and a quarter 
billion dollars, and Russia proposes to 
go on borrowing at the rate of $75,000,- 
ooo more for the next five years. But 
who will dare to lend? It will be a ter- 
rible crash when Russia is unable to pay 
the interest on her debt, an eventuality 
which makes the Continent shudder. 

st 

Is it because so many people now go 
to college, or, possibly, because that is 
the sort of a church and minister that 
college people like, that one in four of 
the resident members of Dr. Jefferson’s 
Broadway Tabernacle Church in_ this 
city is a college man or woman? 

& 

Dr. Hamilton says he never called 
President Roosevelt crazy; he “had nev- 
er diagnosed his case.” No, he had not, 
and that made it intolerable that he 
should have insinuated as much. 
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The Increasing Number of 
Accidents 


INDUSTRY, commerce and transporta- 
tion have all made tremendous advances 
during the last fifty years. We live fast- 
er, if not longer, than did our fathers and 
forefathers. Side by side with the im- 
provements and material advances that 
characterize the age in which we live ap- 
pears a dark shadow which is found in a 
remarkable increase both in the number 
and the gravity of accidents. This is, of 
course, due in part to our commercial 
expansion, since half a century ago the 
longest railway owned and operated only 
a scant three hundred miles of roadbed, 
and the productive industries were con- 
ducted upon a corresponding scale. In 
comparison with present conditions and 
what we are doing now, the world of 
fifty years ago was a remote and primi- 
tive, not to say barbaric age. In the in- 
terval of time that has elapsed between 
then and now, the country’s population 
has more than trebled; railway mileage 
has increased more than_sevenfold, from 
a total of 31,000 miles to more than 
225,000 miles, to which additional miles 
are constantly being tacked on. The den- 
sity of population constantly grows in our 
cities, and great industries, under the in- 
spiration of their captains, are employing 
ponderous machinery that tremendously 
increases output, but collaterally in- 
creases the peril of daily life. Danger 
now lurks on every hand. It arises not 
only from increased and rapid- travel, but 
also from congested streets, and the per- 
ils of work and recreation have increased 
out of al! proportion to the increase in 
population. Investigations recently made 
in Europe show that fatigue now figures 
as one very important cause of acci- 
dent. With the establishment of boards 
of health and public service com- 
missions, the statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the wide- 
spread publicity given to fatal and dis- 
- abling injuries among all classes of the 
population, accident insurance is daily 
made more prominent in the public eye. 


Figures printed in Agents’ Record, pub- 
lished by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, set forth that the railroads killed 
44 in New York City during the month 
of January. The number of accidents 
ran up to 2,500 during the same period. 
The following table shows apportionment 
of moving causes as well as the various 
classes of persons who suffered injury: 


Cor IE = oe os ose ne ch akataddes 170 
Persons and vehicles struck by cars...... 934 
EE a RE CO Ee 479 
I a iaieh <i wip cus yaiatecs 14%'5,0 3's ben aah 416 
Contact with electricity. .........ccccc0e. 34 
Caer SE ict cack oa oi BScosS 1,888 

NOE 6 Spi tec danakeeetdénasceeeenen 3,921 


The following injuries to persons were 
recorded : 





Si NE nn do kc k's da Sana Re 1,444 
To persons not passengers.............. 570 
a I aos ode oso nas wea teticns 486 

SR sits hak ve ddcnsaencnacennnaien 2,500 


The total number of accidents in December 
was 3,993 and total killed 51. | 

All of which makes pertinent the 
query: Have you an accident policy? If 
not, why not? 


A SPECIAL line of work that will be 
new to many of.our readers lies in the 
scheduling in a systematic manner of the 
contents of private residences for insur- 
ance and other purposes. At least one 
man in New York City devotes his atten- 
tion to this line. His method consists in 
giving such a detailed description of 
every article and listing the same as re- 
gards the relative importance of the prop- 
erty, with notes on the locality of the 
property in the house, so as to make the 
entire work one of easy reference and 
of great value as to adjustment in case 
of fire or burglary. All insurance pol- 
icies state as a part of their text that in 
the event of loss you must file a complete 
inventory, with your loss claim. This 
is not an easy thing to do from memory, 
and it would seem that the work of pre- 
paring such inventories was quite legit- 
imate, notwithstanding the novelty that 
now characterizes it. 























New England Railroads 


Ow1nc to the opposition in Massachu- 
setts to the proposed merger of the Bos- 
ton & Maine and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Companies, 
a merger which was prevented by the 
Legislature, some surprise has been 
caused by the favorable report of three 
of the five members of the Special Com- 
mission on Commerce, to which the ques- 
tion was referred. The New Haven 
Company already owns more than one- 
third of the Boston & Maine stock. 
Many restrictions and safeguards are re- 
quired: by the Commission. Some of 
these are designed to prevent any in- 
crease of rates, or any transfer of either 
company to a third without the consent 
of the Railroad Commission. The mair 
argument of the majority report is that 
consolidation will help New England by 
giving her more weight and influence in 
the railroad system of the country. Prob- 
ably there are some transportation ad- 
vantages to be gained by a merger under 
the restrictions proposed. The chief ob- 
jection is that the consolidated interests 
could exercise great political power, 
which might be exerted against the pub- 
lic good. 

Js 


Banking Reform 


Soon after the beginning of the recent 
panic, it was seen in New York that ad- 
ditional legislation affecting banks and 
trust companies doing business under 
State authority was required. It will be 
remembered that recommendations were 
made by the very competent commission 
appointed by Governor Hughes. In due 
time, bills embodying the substance of 
these recommendations, together with 
other bills for reforms suggested to the 
new Superintendent of Banks, Mr. Wil- 
liams, by his own experience and inquir- 
ies, were introduced in the Legislature at 
Albany virtually from the Banking De- 
partment. There are twenty of these 
measures now pending, and as a whole 
they involve important improvements in 
the conduct and official supervision of the 
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trust companies and State banks of New 
York. ~ 

In one day of last week five of these 
bills were past in the Assembly. One of 
them increases the vault, cash reserves of 


trust companies. Another requires a 
bank or trust company director, upon re- 
election, to make oath that his qualifying 
stock was not hypothecated during his 
previous term. Among the bills pending 
in various stages are those which increase 
the cash reserves of banks; require full 
written statements of all loans and dis- 
counts to be made at board meetings at 
least once a month; reduce the maximum 
of any secured loan from 40 per cent. to 
25 per cent. of the institution’s capital 
and surplus; provide many new restric- 
tions and safeguards with respect to 
loans on mortgage; require adequate 
and distinct capital for branches, and give 
the Superintendent such power, concern- 
ing embarrassed or insolvent institutions, 
as is exercised over national banks by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
long list of these measures, of which we 
can make only brief mention, bears tes- 
timony to the ability, expert knowledge 
and diligence of the new Superintendent. 
Much will be done for the promotion of 
banking reform by the enactment of 
them. 
& 

....The annual statement of the Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Company for the 
calendar year 1907 shows that the year’s 
net income was $821,274. Dividends 
amounting to $812,450 were paid, and the 
net surplus after payment of dividends 
was $3,669,327. The company’s total as- 
sets are $22,063,407. Its capital stock is 
$18,000,000. 

.-In the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s annual report, issued last 
week, it is pointed out that, altho unfilled 
orders on hand December 31st were only 
4,624,553 tons, the bookings in January 
were 25 per cent. better than those in De- 
cember, that another increase of 25 per 
cent. was shown in February, and that the 
average daily orders in March have ex- 
ceeded those of February by at least 25 
per cent, 
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The Best Remedy for the 
‘Dust Evil 


Medical authorities are constantly calling attention to 

the menace of disease-laden dust in public places. 
Large expanses of untreated floors are especially 
dangerous, because air currents and other disturb- 
ances will set the dustin circulation and so increase 
the liability of contagion. 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


is the only effective remedy for the dustevil. By holding the 
dust to the floor it keeps the air pure and clean. Tests prove 
that Standard Floor Dressing reduces dust eleven-twelfths. 
Floors appear to better advantage when treat- 
ed with this dressing. They last longer and will 
neither crack nor splinter. Three or four treat- 
ments a year afford best results. Sold in barrels 
and cans of varying sizes. 
Not intended for household use. 
DEMONSTRATION FREE OF CHARGE 
We will prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 
at OUR OWN EXPENSE. Say the word and we will treat 
art of one floor in school, store or public building. 
articulars for the asking. 
Write for free book ‘‘ Dust and Its Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
































HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEO. E. IDE, President 
—JANUARY 1st, 1908— 


Admitted Assets, *$20,004,853.41 | Total amount Paid Policy-holders from Organ- 
Liabilities, 19,235,418.20 iention te Santuasy Set, SUS. 
(Including Dividend-Endowment Fund) Death Claims, $17,102,619.17 
Dividend-Endowment Fund, $1,795,020.00 | Matured Endowments, 4,603, 127.82 
(Deferred Dividends) Annuities, 410,603.28 
Reserve to provide for all other Dividends, 6,967,319.58 
contingencies, $769,435.21 | Surrender Values, 5,380,270.13 
Insurance in Force, $86,193,296.87 Total, $34,463,939.98 





*The Real Estate owned by the Company is given at its cost value of $1,643,609.81. 
The Valuation by Insurance Department of State of New York, March, 1907, $1,920,540.00. 
PARTICIPATING 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
ISSUED AT 
LOW RATES 


With Liberal Loan and Non-Forteiture Values 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS OF HONORABLE DEALING assures everything a Life Insurance 
Policy should provide. 
ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
CONSERVATIVE LIBERALITY 
UNQUESTIONED INTEGRITY 
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THE IDEAL HOMELAND 


The. season of the year approaches when the town 
dweller’s fancy lightly turns to —_ of the suburbs. 
Such people should consider Long Island as a possible 
homeland. It lies convenient to New York City, and is 
in point of fact the most attractive territory on the At- 
lantic seaboard. Homes on Long Island easily take on 
ideality, and if the term “Happy Home” did not origi- 
nate on Long Island it might easily have done so. Once 
let a family get the home habit on Long Island and a 
team of wild horses cannot drag the members back to the 
toil and moil of the metropolis. The soil of Long Island 
is fertile. Transportation problems are being studied and 
overcome. In spite of the financial depression of the 
later months of 1907, which discouraged building opera- 
tions elsewhere, there were more a of every de- 
scription erected on Long Island than during the cor- 
senpeneng period in 1906. Summer homes are dotted all 
over the Island and many sports thrive there as they can 
nowhere else. Those who do not know the charms of 
the locality may well take a little trip of exploration on 
the Long Island Railroad. . 








MACY’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


R. H. Macy & Co., of this city, are celebrating their 
semi-centennial. This great department store is known 
far and wide all over this country and in Europe. The 
contrast between it and the little country store type out of 
which it grew is tremendous. Macy’s establishment has 
a floor space of more than cuentas acres, which, in 
tillable land, constitutes a fair sized farm. From 5,000 
to 10,000 a are employed in this great enter- 
price. In their merchandising operations acy & Co. 
andle over 5,000,000 packages every year. In this great 
establishment almost every conceivable need can be sup- 
plied at a minimum of expense to the purchaser. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Co., 
Coupons No. 25 from General Mortgage 4 per 
cent. bonds, payable on and after April Ist, 
1908. 

San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley Rail- 
way Co., Coupons No. 23 from First Mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds, payable on and after April 
Ist, 1908, 

New York Dock Co., preferred, 2 per cent., 
extra 4 per cent., payable April 15th, 1908. 

Bowling Green Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per 
cent., payable April 1st, 1908. 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Co., 1% per cent., payable April 15th, 1908. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Co., 
semi-annual, preferred, 2 per cent., payable 
April 15th, 1908. 

Colorado & Southern Railway Co., first and 
ae preferred, 2 per cent., payable April Ist, 
1908. 
Fourth National Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable April rst, 1908. 

United Cities Realty Corporation, semi- 
annual, preferred, 2% per cent., extra 3% per 
cent., payable May Ist, 1908. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable April rst, 1908. 

Citizens Central National Bank, 
cent., payable April 1st, 1908. 

Union Typewriter Co., semi-annual, first pre- 
ferred, 3% - cent.; second preferred, 4 per 
cent.; payable April Ist, 1908. 

Irving National Exchange Bank, quarterly, 
2 per cent., payable April Ist, 1908. 

Chatham National Bank, quarterly, 4 per 
cent., payable April 1st, 1908. 


1% per 





There are certain things that experience has shown to 
be wise. These are the correct things to do. A man 
must live. He consequently requires to have an income. 
Work thus assumes a certain and unmistakable nobility. 
It needs no argument, however, to show that it is not 
all of life to live. There must be something of 
luxury and companionship in the life that even approaches 
ideality. A man ought, generally speaking, to marry. 
It makes a better citizen out of him and by marriage 
he becomes of much more importance than when he 
roamed about a bachelor. When Cupid’s bow rélaxes 
after the shot has gone home, there is the matter of in- 
surance. Every benedict ought to be insured. Before 
the merry wedding bells have )grown mute, the young 
husband ought to have his protecting policy. No man 
wishes the wife of his bosom to suffer want and priva- 
tion. He does not wish to have her become a public 
charge, and therefore it is his privilege as well as his 
duty to insure. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is organized to provide insurance in just such 
cases. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 

Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


Just above Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED;,CONTRACTS 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President 


FINANCE OOMMITTER: 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


Prest. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER..........Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 

‘or themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Oompany at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1908 


PO ee re eet eer $29,845,723.08 
NL 0 pile 0 4dbdn bis Canes eus ne 28,286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 








INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in cash a ~ up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Hon. orfeiture Law, 
in accordance with which all policies of the _ RKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of com pany; 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its + fiberal Tins, i- 
cies; and its promptness in paying all legitimate cla 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable” company for the 
tee and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 
ress 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 
325 Broadway. Corner Murray Street, New York 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF 


CONSOLIDATED 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
47 Collateral Trust{Gold Bonds 


have been peo. with this Committee. Notice is 

hereby given that further deposits will be ae 

without penalty by THE EQUITABLE TRUST COM- 
OF NEW HE OL 


SATURDAY, MARCH 
ALVIN W. KRECH, Chairman 





Hand-Springs 


‘Head-Springs 


The Athlete and the Col- 
lege Professor both find 
the “ideal nutriment” in 


(irape-Nuts 
“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. $. A. 

















ces Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
“ave You Money ToLoan 


Carefully selected First Mortgage 
6% Net {° Loans. ” Geneuedt paid promptly 
every six months, Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


6% MORTGAGES 6% 


Gend for our Mortgage Investment Circular. 
We act as Bankers in loaning money for non- 
residents 6 











JAS. W. DRAPE & CO., ures BANKERS 








Bondholders’ Protective Committee. Farmers Bank Building, - - - ttsburgh, Pa. 
A. R. NICOL, Secretary, 
15 Nassau Street, New York City. — 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages. 


Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 
DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 





149TH DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of four per cent. has this da 
declared by the Board of Directors, payable on an —- 
April ist, i, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness March 20th, 1908. ‘Transfer books will be closed from 
March 2ist to March Sist inclusive. 


H. STRAWN, Cashier. 
New York, March 20th, 1908. 








The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Chartered 1872 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 


years’ business without loss or delay to inv estors. Send for information. 








x THE INDEPENDENT 








THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
sks NEW YORK 


New York, March 20th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of ‘One and. One-half Per Cent., free of tax, out of the 
earnings of the past three months, payable on and after 
April ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 27th, 1908. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY-COMPANY —. . 


Topek a Bante $eomelier x * GENuRe> won 
‘opeka an 'e way ny MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. DS. will be @y and 
after that date es presentation at_the office of the 
Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

H. W. GARDINER, rer. 


New York, March 19th, 1908. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
New York, March 17th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of TWO PER CENT., payable on and after April 
a peentne. 
e transfer books will close . M. te, re- 
dpening April let, 1008. at 3 P. M. this date, re 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
March 20th, 1908. 
‘The Board of Directors have today declared a quarterly 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%), upon the Capital 
Stock of this Bank, payable on and after April ist, 1908, to 
stockholders of record at close of business March 20th, 1908. 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 


BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY 
26 Broadway, New York, March 18th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors have this declared a quar- 
terly dividend of FIVE (5) PER CE M upon the capital 
by & rye — _ heat stockholders of record 
: e tra 
tan. 1008 at 8 ners er ks on Thureday, March 
The transfer books will be closed from March 26th, 1908, 
at 3 P. M., until April 24, 1908, at 10 A. M. 
WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD CO. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 18th, 1908. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company has de- 
clared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 
15th day of April next, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, the 24th inst. 

For the purpose of the annual election of Directors of 
this Company, which will be held on the 15th day of 
April ‘next, the transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock 
on Tuesday, the 24th inst., and reopened at 10 
A. M., on Thursday, April 16th next. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 











Pp, M. 
o'clock 





TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS & WESTERN RAILROAD 
OMPANY 


60 Wall Street, New York, March 12th, 1908. 
A semi-annual dividend of Two Per Cent. on the Preferred 


Stock of this Company has been declared out of the surplus’ 


earnings of the Company, payable April 15th, 1908, to 
holders of record of said stock on April 11th, 1908. 

The transfer books of the preferred stock of this Company 
will be closed at the close of business on April 11th, 1908, 
at the transfer office of the Company, No. 60 Wall Street, 
New York City, and will be reopened at the opening of 
business on April 16th, 1908. 

The above dividends will be paid by check mailed to the 
latest addresses furnished by the stockholders to the trans- 
fer agent on or before the closing of the books. 

JAS. STEUART MACKIE, Secretary. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY 

Coupons No. 23, due April ist, 1908, from THE SAN 
FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY RAILWAY 
COMPANY First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds will be 
paid on and after that date upon presentation at the 
office of its financial agency, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New 
York City, or at the office of its financial agency, the 
Union Trust Company, San Francisco, California. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, March 19th, 1908. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Sonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms ca 
March ist, 1908, at the office or agency of the Oompany 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 

the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. B. DRIVER, Treasarer. 








THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

New York, March 11th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors have ordered that in Meu of the 
usual cash dividend for the quarter ending March 3ist, 
1908, a stock dividend equal to ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
PPR CENT. of the stock held by each stockholder at the 
close of the transfer books on March 20th, instant, be is- 
sued to such stockholders on and after April 15th, 1908. 
For the purpose of such dividend the transfer books will 
be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th day 
of March, instant, and be reopened on the morning of the 


Ist day of April, 1908. 
. - A. BR. BREWER, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
New York, March 10th, 1908. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of two and one-half per ‘cent. 
was declared, payable on and after March 3iet, 1908, to 
the stockholders of record on Saturday, March 14th, 1908, 
at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, March 14th, 
1908, at one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Wednesday, 
April ist, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Di i: fy Fy £rwo 
The Board of rectors has declared a dividend o 

PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE-HALF OF ONE 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able April = 2, roe of record at the close 
f business ril ist, le 
lanes 7 GEO. EB. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, March 10th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the preferred stock, and also a semi-annual divi- 
dent of $1.50 per share upon the common stock of the com- 
pany, both payable at this office on April 15th, 1908, to 
the preferred and common stockholders of record at the 


close of business on March S8ist, 1908. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNION TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J., March 18th, 1908. 

The directors of this company have this day declared 
the thirtieth semi-annual dividend of three and one-half per 
cent. (3%%) on the First Preferred Stock, and the thirtieth 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent. (4%) on the Second 
Preferred Stock, payable April ist, 1908, to all stockholders 
of record at three M. on March 19th, 1908. 

The transfer books will close at three o’clock P. M. on 
March 19th, 1908, and reopen at ten o’clock A. M., April 


ist, 1908. 
GEORGE K. GILLULY, Secretary. 

















OFFICE OF 
UNITED CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 
261 Broadway, New York City, March 11th, 1908. 
ELEVENTH REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a regular 
semi-annual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF ER 
CENT., and an extra dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF 
1 PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Corporation, 
payable May ist, 1908, to stockholders of at the 
close of business on March 3ist, 1908. The 
registration and transfer of said stock will be closed 
the close of business on March Siet, 1908, amd reopen at 


th of business on Mi 1908. 
. oa HWSER SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
¢ DIVIDEND NO. 385. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, payable April 
15th, 1908, at the office of the Treasurer, 181 State Street, 
Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of 








1908. 
CHABLES A. HUSBARD, Treasurer. 
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. b For Over 
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Years 





‘ his se in (ies os Meats (Established 1879.) 
- - “ Cures While You Sleep.” 
It has regularly paid 6 per cent. on Certificates 
of Deposit running for two years—5 per cent. in- w hooping-Cou gh, Croup, 


ww? ww 


terest on Savings Accounts, subject to withdrawal Bronchitis, Coughs, 

without notice at any time—and the fact that during Diphtheria, Catarrh. 

all these years it has constantly grown stronger and Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
. stronger is positive evidence that its business methods for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 

are thoroughly sound and conservative. praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon 


é LET US SEND YOU THE BOOK “io Authmatin. 
giving full details as to this Company's responsibility, nat | ee 
methods, etc. Cresolene Antisep- 


tic Throat Tablets 
forthe irritated 
throat, at your 


There isn’t a sounder, more convenient and at the 
ame time profitable investment anywhere than our 


6 per cent. Certificates of Deposit. druggist or from 
. us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene 
z Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. ie aon eins > 
e 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Oanada. 


1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
































“ INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
= FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 


~ PHIA, ETC. 

h 

d A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
: NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
i DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 


RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
2g ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 


r _ | A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
: ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
. SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 














CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Steet, Chicago, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ONG ISLAN 


THE IDEAL HOMELAND 











MAP SHOWING a 
LONG ISLAND B.R. SYSTEM & 
MONTAUK STEAMBOAT CO'S LIN we, 








At the Door of New York City. The Most Attractive 
Territory on the Atlantic Coast. Unequalled for a 








Summer Home or All-Year Round Residence. 





SUMMER HOMES Long Island (New York’s Sea Coast), trending east and west, is cooled in summer 
oy Se prevailing south breezes from the ocean. 400 miles of coast on ocean, sound 

and bays. 

A territory without a peer for yachting, canocing, surf and still water bathing, fishing, 

hunting, golfing, riding, driving or automobiling (nearly 1,000 miles of macadam roads). 


PERM ANENT Long Island has unequalled advantages for those who contemplate building a home 

near the city of New York. 3,964 dwellings erected on Long Island during the year 
HOMES 1905, and 5,107 in 1907. The improvements now in course of construction—the great 

tunnels, splendid railroad terminal facilities, and electric trains (nearly 200 now 
operanee by electricity), brings Long Island, in matter of time—at the very thresh- 
old of the metropolis, and affords an opportunity to live in the country and attend to 
business in the city every day. This is one of the chief reasons for the enhance- 
ment of real estate values on the Island. Modern schools, churches of all denomina- 
tions, libraries and clubs located in all sections of Long Island. 








CLIMATE Long Island is claiming the attention of physicians more and more each year because 
of its favorable conditions for the promotion of health. The best possible soil to in- 

AND WATER sure good drainage and pure water. Send for booklet, “Climate of Long Island,” 
written by Dr. Le Grand Denslow, for the Medical Record. 





Long Island is without equal in fertility of soil. Its vegetables, fruits and flowers are 
SOIL PRODUCTS famed for their excellent qualities. Of easy access to the greatest market in the 

world, where good prices are realized. The Long Island Railroad Company is estab- 
lishing experiment farms in different sections of the Island. Send for book, “Lure 
of the Land.” Postage, 8c. 





PO Th i f the Long Island Railroad Co: is first class—e trains, 1 
TRANS RTATION aon ycee wie hem tne 4% block clgnaia, ballasted and laid with lo. aan a 7 = 
FACILITIES 


Commutation tickets are now sold at the same rate each month, making the cost tc 
the summer commuter much less than formerly. 





“Long Island Summer Resorts,” a book containing a list of hotels and boarding 
houses on Long Island, also a list of real estate agents who have cottages for sale an 
rent on the Island, free on application, or ma upon receipt of 4c. postage by the 
General Passenger Agent. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


263 FIFTH AVE., N Y. CITY 


A. Le. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager. y General Passenger Agent 
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Bway et 6th Av. ACTS Mihte 35 th St. 











Fiftieth Anniversary: Fiftieth year of 
underselling supremacy—selling for cash 
only, but cheaper than‘any other house 





This 50th Anniversary of the Macy business is marked by aseries of 


great celebration sales and displays. 


Ainong the latter 


FURNITURE FOR SUMMER HOMES: 
A SHOWING UNPARALLELED 


A vastly better and more broadly interesting collection than this Fur- 


niture organization ever before presented is here for ani inspection. 
Most interesting is the Adirondack Silver Birc 


—scores of designs, 


many exclusive, made up in a Great North Woods factory, the entire out- 


put of which we control. 


SIDE CHAIRS TETE-A-TETES 
ARM CHAIRS TABLES 
ROCKERS TABOURETS 
BENCHES TETE ROCKERS 


An idea of the prices may be gained from this: 


Included are: 


COUCHES 
STOOLS 
&C., &C. 


TETE SWINGS 
CANOPY SETTEES 
DAVENPORTS 


Chairs range in price from $1.24 to $2.49, Rockers from $1.67 to $5.24, Settees from $4.56 to $4.80. 
This Furniture is wonderfully durable, finished in the natural sheen of the birch—a i that 


withstands exposure in any climate. 


In connection with the exhibit of Summer Furniture—displays and sales of Floor Covetinis 


Hangings, etc., for Summer Homes. 


FOR THE EPICURE 


This Macy Grocery organization searches the 
markets of the world for Table Dainties. 


To the following we direct particular attention: 


TEA. “Red Star” Brand Russian Tea, the 
Richest, most delicious Tea money can buy; sim- 
liar quality commands $4.00 the pound in other 
stores; our price 


COFFEE. Macy’s Best, Genuine Old Mand- 
heling Java and Arabian Mocha, beans, granu- 
lated or pulverized; pound tins............ 49¢. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS. For the Edinburgh 
and London biscuit works of McVitie & Price we 
have just been appointed sole agents for this 
section of the United States. And we are the 
largest local importers of Huntley & Palmer's 
celebrated English bakery products. 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. A 
department devoted to the choicest Fruit and 
Vegetables that come to this market. In addition 
to supplying family-trade orders we make a spe- 
cialty of packing steamer and gift boxes. 


DELICATESSEN. In this section, freshly 
cooked delicacies prepared by a French chef in 
our own kitchens, also an extensive selection of 
the finer grades of imported table luxuries. 





FOR THE MOTORIST 


In a special room devoted to Motoring Sup- 
plies we display extensive assortments of Apparel, 
Tires and Car Fittings. 

This merchandise is of standard quality, yet 
priced lower here than in any other store. For 
example : 

Spark Plugs, imported; e 
American Spark Plugs, 

here 

Genuine Pognon Spark Plugs. . 
Square Side Lamps, a pair. 
Searchlight, 4-inch size, complete, oe gen- 


erator- 
American Clocks, 8-day 

case; fully warranted 

Goggles, Collapsible, with chenille binding, tis 
hinge nose, for wear over snectacles, $1.24; con- 


vex lens, $1.96; with mask, $1.96 
FITTED AUTO BASKETS 


Luncheon Baskets, for 2 pefsons, $5.74 to 
$10.74; for 3 persons, $0.74 to $26.74; for 4 per- 
sons, $9.74 to $79.75; for 6 persons, $18.74 to 
$30.74. 

Tea Baskets, for 2 persons, $10.74 to $55.75; 
for 4 persons, $19.74 to $83.75; for 6 persons, 
$32.74 to $08.75; for 8 persons, $137.00. 

(We sell for cash only, pay no commissions 
and give no discounts.) 


movement, offset 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


Broadway at Sixth Ave. 
34th Street to 35th Street 


NEW YORK 





OAM PIEL ES OTE DD 











HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED © 
——————— 


56 YEARS 


SS 
and are receiving more fay- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own & VOS®@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 

as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 


Absolutely Pure = ete., giving full information 


mailed free. 
A Cream of Tartar Powder voSe & SONS PIANO ‘CO., 
free from alum or phos= #157 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
phatic acid 


MAKES HOME BAKING EASY 
A Rare Treat—Vervy Best 


BORATED TALCUM 
EAS and LOPES f) | TOILET POWDER 
[he Box thatlox ze RES Si 9 
AT 1/ 2 PRICE gfe pie eet 
Finest Teas 19, 2Te, View 
Best 37¢ 

Finest Coffees | 2c, (3c, 18c,5| (igenmuy 7 «...- ‘xin 
Best 23c¢ Le) | SE 


troubles of winter and sum- 


Absolutely Pure Spices 19¢ COS 8 rompers 
a = i i. For your protection 
and 20¢ a Ib. 3 2. | Rana | 
oat cat lee pe ees ey ht mang Clergy- eae 3 “ EB NX we and Drags A ae asso | 
NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL. Se GE "by mail, 
For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA COMPANY 


@—68 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 





























